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COLLHGH ATTENDANGE. 


The Journal of Education has collected 
tho following information regarding total 
attendance at institutions of learning 
throughout the country as shown by regis- 
tration this fall. 


*University of Arkansas ........... 700 
University of Arizona ............. 151 
University of California .......... 3,084 
University of Southern California . 244 


*University of the Pacific, California 221 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University... . 1,353 


State Normal school, Los Angeles .. 420 
University of Colorado ...........-. 581 
Colorzdo College, Colorado Springs. 537 
University of Denver .......:.-e.0. 611 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. ... 125 
Wesleyan University, Middleton, Ct. 335 
Normal School, New Britain, Ct. ... 235 
Delaware College, Newark, Del. .... 118 
*Atlanta Lniversity, Georgia ....... 280 
University of Georgia ............. 321 
University Gf TGBhO ss. . -- 0's sos 08s 310 
Armour Institute of Technology, 
OT Pe Pre tree 1,363 
*Chicago Normal school ............ 181 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Se A ere 565 


Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind. 1,280 
Indiana State Normal school, 


oy. ee. ae ee ee 485 
Drake University, Des Moines, Ia... 350 
Iowa State Normal school ......... 910 
Kansas City University, Kan. ..... 416 


University of Kansas .............. 1,233 


Kansas State Normal school ...... 1,453 
Kentucky University, Lexington ... 350 
Louisiana State University ........ 421 
Straight University, New Orleans, 
a Pet eae ee ee 650 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. ...... 33 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. .. 275 
Colby College, Waterville, Me. ..... 185 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. ... 521 
Norma] Training school, Portland, 
P swhiaghes the sare Oeee se 27 
Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
A es 505 seh oesestessdss 701 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass... 411 
*Boston University, Massachusetts . 492 
Mount Holyoke College, South 
po EE eee 676 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1,035 
Tufts College, Massachusetts ...... 924 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
Ws HOOUEEE nb.45 655 60 2000 1,550 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Massachusetts ............-- 275 
Boston Normal school ............. 251 
State Normal school, Fitchburg, 
BE 5:0 iw e'tb PES 0 Gee clete ons 115 
State Normal School, North 
pe eee eee 86 
*University of Michigan ............ 4,000 
*University of Minnesota .......... 2,980 
Winona, Minn., Normal School .... 556 
*University of Mississippi ......... 255 
*University of Missouri .... caiese oe 1,058 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. .... 440 
University of Montana ............ 302 
*University of Nebraska ........... 2,050 


Dartmouth College, New Hampshire 865 
New Hampshire State Normal school 100 
Princeton University, New Jersey . 1,560 
Rutgers College, New Jersey 
New Jersey State Normal school .. 1,000 
University of New Mexico ......... 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 348 


*Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. .. 3,490 
*New York University ............ 1,940 
Syracuse University ..............+. 2,200 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 927 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
N. Y 


So re a? eres 100 
*Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. ... 3,485 
State Normal school, Albany, N. Y. 375 
Nevada State University .......... 256 
*University of North Carolina ...... 582 
University of North Dakota ....... 300 
Marietta College, Marietta, O. ..... 246 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. ....... ord 
National Normal University, Leb- 
OS eee eee ree 289 
University of Oklahoma ........... 356 
*University of Oregon .............. 398 
*Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania . 447 
Dickinson Cojlege, Carlisle, Penn.. 500 
Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. .. 435 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
| ES ee rar 231 
*University of Pennsylvania ....... 2,550 
Philadelphia Normal School ...... 280 
*Brown University, Providence, R. I. 882 
*Rhode Island Normal School ...... 241 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8. C.. 470 
*University of South Dakota ....... 350 
University of the South, Sewanee, 
Rs” oc iP etw ok seSespdebades 456 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 282 
*University Of Texas ..........6..+. 1,171 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City . 725 
State Normal School, Johnson, Vt. 227 
University of Virginia ............ 615 
University of Washington, Seattle . 570 
University of Wisconsin .......... 2,340 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis, 430 
University of Wyoming ........... 160 


* Registration incomplete. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Hdmund Clarence Stedman contrib. 

utes the opening articles for the Century, 
on the New York Stock Exchange, en- 
titled “Life ‘On the Floor.’ ” As a vet- 
eran and retired broker, Mr. Stedman 
brings to this subject a personal know!- 
edge, which is admirably supplemented hy 
his trained literary style. Of the color 
work four pictures are by Maxfield Par- 
rish, accompanying the first article of 
Edith Wharton’s series on “Italian Villas 
and Their Gardens.” Ernest Thompson 
Seton contributes a series of short 
sketches in an entirely new vein entitled, 
“Fable and Woodmyth,” together with il- 
lustrations, some fanciful, some realistic. 
A leading feature of the number is the 
opening paper of the new literary “find,” 
Thackeray’s letters recording his friend- 
ship with an American family, the Baxters 
of New York, to which Miss Lucy W 
Baxter contributes an introduction, and 
which are accompanied by a number of 
drawings arid interesting autographs of 
Thackeray. “A World’s Congress of 
Lions,” by Professor Henry Fairfleld Os- 
born, describes with curious details the 
lion house of the New York Zoo, with two 
colored insets of. animals by Charles R 
Knight. Andrew D. White adds another 
of his “Chapters from My Diplomatic 
Life,” this month on Bismarck, with 
whom he had unusually interesting rela- 
tions. Dr. James M. Buckley plunges into 
current questions in an essay on “The 
Present Epidemic of Crime,” a subject of 
which he has been a careful student. At 
the head of the fiction of the number is 
the first part of a new novel entitled, 
“Four Roads to Paradise,” by Maud 
Wilder Goodwin, author of ‘Head of a 
Hundred,” etc., a story of New York so 
ciety people, the scene partly laid in Flor- 
ence. In the short stories the element of 
humor predominates. Two stories of a 
sentimental cast are “The Shadow of 
Love,” by George Hibbard, and ‘The 
Summer of St. Martin,” a phantasy of 
very delicate charm by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell. The editorial articles are ‘All 
Eyes on New York!”’ relating to the mu- 
nicipal election, and “Some Effects of 
Modern Publicity,” and there is a variety 
of light material. The poets of the num- 
ber are Henry Van Dyke, Clinton Danger- 
field, ‘Marion Couthouy Smith, Evelyn 
Phinney, Arthur Stringer, Elsa Barker, 
and others. 


~The November contents-table of 
Everybody’s Magazine makes a most in- 
viting showing, presenting as it does, 


stories and sketches by such amusing 
writers as Alfred Henry Lewis, O. Henry 
and Eugene Wood. Francis Bellamy 
writes about “Successful Men Who Are 
Not Rich.” The article will set people 
thinking about certain significant ten- 
dencies in modern life. Alfred Hodder, 
who collaborated with Josiah Flynt in his 
series of studies of “Graft in American 
Cities,’ describes in ‘‘Reform that Re- 
forms” what has been accomplished for 
decency in New York by an honest ad- 
ministration. There is also an authorita- 
tive summing-up of the career of John 
Alexander Dowie by I. K. Friedman, the 
distinguished Chicago novelist. 
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SALARY STUDIES.—(V,) 


(Im Journal of Education, (Boston) October 1 to December 3, 1903. ] 





THRE PBHDAGOGIC ASPECT OF THK SAL 
ARY QUESTION. 


BY FRANK WEBSTER SMITH 
Adjunct- Professor of Education, University ot Nebraska. 





The question of teachers’ compensation is not 
wholly, perhaps not primarily, a question of ordinary 
economics. It is true that teachers’ wages follow 
slowly in the wake of advancing prosperity. They 
have gradually increased in actual amount received, 
hut relatively they have probably receded or even 
retrograded. ‘To-day the average teacher's wage- 
rate is lower than that found among any workers 
who may be classed as skilled or semi-skilled. Pros- 
perity may advance at a much greater rate than at 
present without awakening any corresponding re- 
sponse among those who control teachers’ salaries. 
States differ in their attitude on this matter, but 
statements here made will probably apply to the 
great majority of them. It is true also that the law 
of supply and demand is as powerful here as else- 
where (though the law nowhere has an open field 
and a simple course). But there is another law at 
work, outside of those which are purely economic, 
which seriously affects the case. We cannot say that 
the country is thus and thus rich, therefore we must 
divide thus and so with the schools. Salaries w.ll not 
right themselves in that way. We have here to deal 
with the general attitude of the community toward 
the teacher even more than with the abstract ab lity 
of the community to pay certain wages. 

The teacher’s occupation is only nominally re- 
garded as a profession. People seek for the expert 
lawyer or physician or engineer, and will have them. 
and they are willing to pay expert prices for expert 
service. There are here substantial professional re- 
quirements, rising in many cases to a high level. 
One may becomé a teacher with the lowest profes- 
sional requirements found in professional life. In 
general, the lower the grade to be taught the lower 
the requirements, whereas the requirements should 
in an important sense vary inversely as the grade t 
he taught, because the interests at stake are greater, 
the process, in a way, more delicate, and the num- 
hers concerned larger in early grades than in thos2 
vears when the child has been well initiated into the 
educational process. If one has what appears to be 
a fair knowledge of the subject or subjects to be 
taught, he needs little more, in the estimation of the 
average man, to qualify him for teaching. It make; 
little or-no difference whether he is fitted to study 

children, to guide them pedagogically toward, into, 
and through subjects, to awaken and hold interes: 
and enthusiasm, and to develop character and power 
through sympathetic knowledge of both factors in 
education,-—the culture-subject and the human- 
subject. Which of the two factors, the subject or 
the child, he makes the centre of the educational 
process is not a matter of concern to the community 
in general; in fact, it has a predilection for “sub- 
jects” or “studies.” If by some reasonable process 
the teacher can work the subject into the child, or 
as it were deposit it in him, he is regarded as success- 
ful and is accepted. The point of view is frequently, 
if not generally, a formal one. 

As a matter of fact the professional requirements 
of a teacher should be three-fold: He must have an 
expert knowledge of his subject or subjects, an 
equally expert knowledge of the pupils to be taught, 
gained through a study of child psychology and the 
psychology of adolescence combined with a practical 
and sympathetie study of the conerete child and 
adolescent themselves, and finally an expert knowl- 


edge of the best ways of bringing child and subject 
together, derived trom professional study, from ob- 
servation and from practice teaching. ‘i‘mis means 
that the teacher’s occupation must be in fact as well 
as In najue a profession. 1t is a profession that com- 
bines all others, as it touches and develops all sides 
ot life. Lt is a profession again that has made all 
others. ‘lhe physician has a splendid profess.on in 
which he has wrought marveliously and gives prom- 
ise of greater marvels, ‘he teacher quakes him. 
Members of the legal profession have dene equally 
wondertul service in interpreting and applying law,— 
in the evolution of our present legal sysiem and iega! 
training. ‘I‘he teacher makes him. ‘lhe minister and 
others who are engaged in developing and guiding 
religious sentiment and life,—in helping hwmanity 
to express its religious self,—are giving etfect to one 
ot the most vital and insistent elemenits in man, and 
one of the most fruitful forces in the world. ‘Lhe 
teacher makes the minister and religious worker 
everywhere. He adds to his catalog members of the 
various technical professions. Within the bounds of 
human agency the teacher makes all of these so far 
as they are made at all; nature goes but a small and 
devious way alone. 

When the community actually grasps the idea of 
a profession in teaching and appreciates its meaning, 
and when teachers themselves really make their oc- 


cupation a profession and live up to the ideal with ~ 


anything like adequate effort and in anything like 
adequate numbers, then and then only shall we have 
a safe and sound basis for adequate advance in com- 
pensation. Pari passu that compensation which 
breaks the limitations of financial returns will ad- 
vance. Thus educational standards in the school 
public must set the pace for financial standards. ‘T’o 
reverse the process would be to establish a weaker 
and more doubtful order. At the same time it must 
he acknowledged that better financial conditions 
would encourage better professional standards; but 
they do not reach the root’ of the difficulty with the 
same sure aim. If professional standards are made 
the basis we have the best conditions for the inter- 
action of both forces. Such standards must have 
just influence in school management before we have 
any safe ground for progress, financial or otherwise. 
This 1s the most significant point in the whole mat- 
ter as it emphasizes reliable and permanent condi- 
tions in strong contrast with those which are vari- 
able and transitory, and respond more to sentiment 
and convenience than to deep conviction. The 
process of mending wage errors and wage relations is 
thus largely an educational one. 

It is probably within the mark to say that at pres- 
ent, because of misguided and misdirected teaching, 
or in other words, because the qualities of the expert 
are lacking among a large body of teachers, our 
schools are losing 25 per cent. in true efficiency. 
Pupils’ power of doing in school and in life falls so 
much below the possible and easily attainable. In- 
dividuals, families, and the aggregation of families, 
the community, are therefore losing 25 per cent. or 
more in general power, and in that more limited and 
immediate power which is termed “earning power.” 
Individual and national prosperity in all lines is cur- 
tailed. The money value of the loss is enormous; 
other losses in the direction of developing manhood 
are still more impressive. We must look at the pro+ 
perity which is lost as well as that which is gained. 
We must look at dwarfed powers and impaired ideals 
in a large body of imperfectly and indifferently 
taught pupils, as well as at the achievements of our 
better schools which are still in the minority, When 


such matters are fully understood, and our knowl- 
edge is translated into action, we shall find the situ- 
ation entirely changed. The law which regulates the 
teacher’s financial returns is to a considerable ex- 
tent that which regulates all his returns; it is peda- 
gogic quite as much as it is economic. 

Under these conditions, then, the teacher’s finan- 
cial compensation will be materially increased. But 
even when all the laws operating in the case are 
recognized and are given greater scope for action, it 
is not certain that this compensation will be large, 
as some people measure largeness. The deep-rooted 
tradition that teaching is a more or less gratuitous 
service due humanity is given as one reason for the 
condition of teachers’ wages. It may have some in- 
fluence at the present time, and may continue to in- 
fluence in some degree. Another influence comes 
from the culture opportunities of the profession 
which divide the field with financial opportunities. 
To some both inside and outside the profession, 
great financial returns may not seem desirable be- 
cause of a feeling that ideals will be likely to suffer. 
Such a feeling, however, should have no place. The 
profession of teaching must not be supposed to in- 
clude antagonistic ideals; in reality, it binds into a 
unity financial prospects and professional aims and 
purposes. Let salaries increase to their just limit. 
Such increase is perfectly consistent with high ideas 
of service and broad interpretation of the teacher's 
rewards. Jt should enlarge and strengthen all the 
teacher’s ideals. 











OF PUBLIC INTEREST. 


BY FRANKLIN 8. EDMONDS, PHILADELPHIA, 


The salary question, is of paramount importance to 
the public as well as to the teachers. In the past 
century there has been a great educational develop- 
ment, and nowhere has there been a greater advance 
than in the character of the teacher. A hundred 
years ago the man who had charge of the common 
school was at least an odd specimen. One account 
speaks of the village schoolmaster “as odd in man- 
ner, unkempt in dress, and often intemperate.” But 
as soon as the public school system was securely es- 
tablished, there was an insistent demand that the 
standard of the teachership should be raised. We 
have seen much progress within recent years, mark- 
edly in the last two decades, for, from all parts of 
the country, we receive evidence of the fact that the 
public school teacher is held higher in esteem than 
ever before. And Philadelphia, with its more than 
three thousand teachers, with its standard public 
schools, with the wealth and traditions that surround 
her, may fairly claim that she should not lag behind 
in this advance. 

In the bulletin of the United States Department 
of Labor issued in September, 1902, there are inter- 
esting statistics of municipal expenditure. Philadel- 
phia stands third in population among the cities of 
the United States. Out of thirty-eight cities in our 
country, having a population in excess of one hun- 
dred thousand, Philadelphia stands thirty-fourth in 
the per capita amount expended on the maintenance 
of her public schools. This is not an honorable 
record, nor one of which Philadelphians can f-el 
proud. 

J have been interested in comparing statistics. 
New York spends every year $3.21 per capita on her 
police and $5.51 on her schools; Boston spends $3.13 
on police, and #5.31 on schools; Chicago spend $2.19 
on police and $4.56 on schools; Washington spends 
&3.36 on police and $4.12 on schools; Denver spends 
$1.23 for police and $4.85 for schools; Ph'lidelphia 
spends $3.20 on police, and $2.49 for schools. May 
I paraphrase an argument taken from Superintend- 
ent Skinner’s address at the Minneapolis meeting of 
the National Educational Association, by showing 
these ratios: New York three to five in favor of 
schools; Boston three to five in favor of schools; 
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Chicago one to two in favor of schools; Washington 
three to four in favor of schools; Denver one to four 
in favor of schools; Philadelphia three to two in 
favor of police. Now we acknowledge that in a city 
which covers as much territory as this, the expendi- 
ture for police protection must be great; but I wish 
to suggest may it not be true that with more money 
expended for schools, we might find less need of 
police protection. 

In order to secure anything like proper considera- 
tion, it is of necessity that a request should come 
from a united teachership. In the eight years in 
which I have been a teacher in Philadelphia, it has 
been forced to my observation that there have been 
cliques and factions among the Philadelphia teacher- 
ship. All that must cease if we are to succeed in 
raising the teaching profession into the position in 
this city, which it ought properly to occupy, and 
therefore it is a happy augury that all of the pub!ic 
educational associations of this city, and so large a 
proportion of the teachers are here represented, to 
unite in the welcome which it is my duty to tender to 
you.—Address at Philadelphia Conference on Sal- 
ary Question. 








LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES III. NO. IV. 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Connecticut Valley, Hartford, Springfield. 

lt is not so awakening to visit cities and schools 
about home as it is in the far away, and not so easy 
to write about them as when you have a dav or two 
on the train after a visit, but nowhere in the United 
States or Canada is there more of educational inter- 
est in any directicn than in New England. This 
year, when we were saying so much about Boston and 
the N. Il. A., this was balanced by saying nothing of 
the about home places visited, but now that New 
England has returned to the even tenor of her ways, 
it is worth while to enjoy over again a few of these 
days among our own schools and teachers, which 
after all are the best days. 

Connecticut Valley. The Connecticut Valley has 
always been a favored spot educationally. A line of 
almost continuous city life from Hartford through 
Springfield, Chicopee, Holyoke, South Hadley, Fast- 
hampton, Northampton, Amherst, Hadley, Deer- 
field, Greenfield, Northfield, Mt. Hermon, Brattle- 
to Hanover is one endless chain of historic 
educational interests, from Trinity College, Westfield 
Normal, Mt. Holyoke College, Williston seminary, 
Smith College, the Burnham school, the Round Hill 
school, Ambherst, the Massachusetts College, the 
Moody schools of Mt. Hermon and Northfield to 
Dartmouth College, each in or overlooking the most 
beautiful valley on the continent. Nor is the interest 
confined to the collegiate and classical institutions, 
for at Springfield and Holyoke are the two high 
school buildings 3o beautiful, so convenient, so well- 
equipped that building committees from 2,500 miles 
away, and all the way between, have been visiting 
them for five years, and will continue their visits for 
years to come, that they may see the best high schoo] 
buildings on the continent, as these are universally 
reported to be. 

Hartford. The capital city of Connecticut, as, 
after much wrestling with New Haven, Hartford 
has come to be, is the national type of a solid city. 
For more than half a century she has had the bold 
distinction of baving the largest per capita wealth of 
any city on the continent; fire insurance has dictated 
terms to all fire underwriters of this land and of 
Europe, so far as they aspire to do business here, and 
she corralled the great bicycle manufacturing in- 
terests of the New World, not to mention several 
other points of leadership. Her theological semin- 
ary hada “corner” on Congregational Orthodoxy, 
until she developed among her professors, Graham 
Tavlor, the best Christian sociologist of the day, who 
helped to give Hartford a laboring man, and sociolo- 
sist mayor, and Chicago the best political reform 
movement of the land. In it all she has a wholesome 
systera of public schools, with men like Gordy, Ames, 
and Keyes making national reputations for them- 
selves and the eity—Gordy through his sane text- 
books on elementary school history, and Keyes, 


DOorTO, 


especially in connection with the Boston meeting of 
the N. E. A., where he presided at the American In- 
stitute banquet, and served as chairman of the ad- 
vance membership committee that rounded up 8,000 
advance members at $2.00 each. 

Springfield. Here the Webster's “Unabridged” 
and “International” are teaching 80,000,000 Ameri- 
cans and Canadians and several Britishers what 
words mean, as well as their pronunciation and 
spelling, with the “Merriams” a schoolroom word in 
every English-speaking nook and corner of the con- 
tinent. Here Milton Bradley has promoted the 
thorough equipment of the kindergarten and ele- 
mentary schools with every safe device for advanc- 
ing modern methods. Here the Nichols company 
has sent out “History for Ready Reference,” which 
is far and away the best set of reference books in 
history published, and here have been made the 
famous Colt’s revolvers and Winchester rifles whose 
shots are literally heard round the world. Here Dr. 
Thomas M. Balliet has ably maintained the national 
reputation made at Reading, Pa., and has led to the 
visitation of her schools by wideawake school men 
from far and near. A. E. Winship. © 








PEDAGOGICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


BY COLIN A. SCOTT. 


1. Every child is an end in itself; it does not ex- 
ist for the sake of gaining knowledge, power, or skill; 
these things exist for it. 

2. Planning with the children is better than 
planning for them. 

3. Other people than those actually in the school- 
room make plans for the life of the school, the par- 
ents, the trustees, the taxpayers, great educators in 
this country and abroad. They have a right to do 
this in proportion as they are willing to participate 
in or in proportion as their lives are affected mate- 
rially or spiritually by the life of the school, but 
those whose lives are affected most should be per- 
mitted to have the first opportunity in the making of 
the plans. In as far as there is real life in the school- 
room, those who live the life should make the plans. 

|. Present Need—That the children be given an 
opportunity to feel that they are the causes of a 
larger number of the events which fill their lives. 

5. The children should ask a large if not the 
larger part of the questions, Applied to science this 
means that the children should invent many of the 
experiments. A real experiment is a question asked 
of nature. The person who makes it expects to dis- 
cover something. In_ your last science lesson how 
many experiments did your children invent? 

6. The individual who “recites” or speaks or acts 
in the presence of a class or group, in a large number 
of cases should feel that he is a social organ. This 
is not attained when the individual feels that he is 
merely “expressing” himself without reference to 
others. Such self-expression tends to conceit and 
rivalry, or timidity or backwardness on the part of 
those who not assert themselves. It trains 
“showing off,” “self-consciousness,”’ and pride of 
knowledge. In your last lesson how often did you 
find any child addressing any one but yourself? 
Was he telling you anything which he supposed you 
If not, what good did he suppose he 

What good did he suppose he was 
doing any one else? 

In a recitation a child feels that he is a social 
organ when he finds that he is speaking or acting for 
other people. This may arise when he says some- 
thing which he has reason to believe other people 
want or need to hear, or when he says for others 
something that they wish to have said. The game of 
“Find the Button” when the children clap softly or 
loudly as one of their number draws nearer the ob- 
ject of his search, illustrates the feeling of being a 
social organ. The whole class is interested in the 
action of the individual whom they have chosen to 
find the button because they feel that they are largely 
the cause of his failure or success. All recitations 
should have them an element of “Find the 
Button.” 

8. A child needs to be associated with other chil- 
dren ‘in a group in order to feel his influence, and in 


do 


did not know? 


was doing you? 


in 


order to obtain natural influences from others. The 
size of the group should be proportioned to the 
child’s ability to exert influences or feel himself a 
cause in the social field. This is necessary from the 
standpoint of fatigue as well as from that of effective 
work. ‘The size of this group will be best obtained 
by allowing the children to form it for themselves. 
Such a group will last only as long as will be neces- 
sary to carry out the work for which it was organ- 
ized. 

9. In order to feel themselves causes, the children 
must make the whole of, or part of the plans. 

10, In as far as the children make the plans, the 
teacher’s business is to help, both in the designing 
of them and the carrying of them out. The teacher 
who stands otf for fear of destroying the originality 
of the children, is really destroying their effective- 
ness. 

11. The feasibility of the plan is the first con- 
sideration. This must be measured by actual condi- 
tions as found in the lives of the children. When 
proposed by the children the teacher may judge the 
plan not worthy of being carried out. She may not 
think the work proposed sufficiently educative. She 
should express this view freely to the children, yet 
not so dogmatically as to crush expression on their 
part. In the discussion the children may convince 
her that the work is worth while. If not, however, 
she should be free to exercise the right of veto. A 
broadly educated teacher will probably find it rarely 
necessary to exercise this right. 

12. It is better, and felt to be better by the chil- 
dren, when something is accomplished, even under 
compulsion, gentle or otherwise, than when nothing 
or even nothing of consequence is accomplished.— 
From Bulletin of Colorado State Normal school. 





THE VALUE OF BIBLE READING. 


| Rditorial Chicago Record-Herald: ] 


Chancellor MacCracken of the New York Univer- 
sity has proposed an entrance requirement for col- 
lege students that would puzzle most of the appli- 
cants for admission, and also the upper classmen and 
graduates, including a pretty long list of professors. 
It is that they should know by heart the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Sermon on the Mount, a church 
catechism of some kind, and a score of the scripture 
psalms and the best classic hymns. ' 

That such a requirement wiil be generally en- 
forced is doubtful, but there can be no question 
about the immense value of biblical study and par- 
ticularly of the memorizing of many passages in both 
the Old and the New Testaments. This work, we 
know, is part of the training of the Sunday schools, 
and yet it is surprising how many educated men 
there are who seem to have missed it entirely. 
Whether it is relatively less common that it used to 
be we do not know, but there are cases which would 
indicate that it has not been much advanced by the 
“modern facilities.’ A father who had a very 
meagre schooling in the days before the war will 
astonish his son to whom he has given every educa- 
tional advantage by some effective biblical allusion 
or a fine quotation that is a revelation in religion, 
morals and literature. The former has had a dis- 
cipline which the latter lacked, and he has a posses- 
sion for which there is no adequate substitute. 

To say nothing of the question of faith and reli- 
gious conviction, the loss is fatal to any proper en- 
joyment of the best writing in our language outside 
the Bible. Not only is Milton unintelligible without 
the bible groundwork, but most of ‘the great poets, 
orators, and essayists who have contributed to the 
glories of the English tongue have owed an incalcu- 
lable deht to the same source. But it is more ap- 
parent now than ever that of making many books 
there is no end, and in the deluge of print the noble 
is neglected for the ignoble, and attentive, assimila- 
tive reading seems likely to become a lost art. 

Every young man, whether he is going to college 
or not, could certainly profit by the hint which Chan- 
cellor MacCracken gives. 
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Che laborer is worthy of bis bire.--Luke x: 7. 








SCHOOLROOM DEVORATION. 


BY MABEL J. CHASE, NEWARK, N. J. 

There is searcely a school to be found which does 
jot add each year something toward the adornment 
and beautifying of some part of its building. 

The change from the old schoolroom with its grey 
yainted walls broken only by the various lines and 
angles of the stove pipe, and the wires which held 
‘he latter in place, to the modern schoolroom with 
ts pleasingly-tinted walls and few carefully selected 
and well-hung pictures, is indeed great, and gives us 
, most decided feeling that this, at least, is a move- 
ment in the right direction. 

Too often there has been, originally, no general 
»lan in the scheme of decoration, and each new 
‘hing addéd, while it may be good in itself, has very 
little connection with the former possessions. As'‘de 
from the adornment of the classroom or corridor, 
much may be gained by a systematic arrangement of 
nictures and casts. 

Suppose in each room some particular style or 
neriod be adopted in its decoration, would not th’s 
do much to help us in our picture study, and fix in 
the minds of the pupils certain interesting and im- 
portant facts? 

In the kindergarten and lower primary grades this 
would be utterly out of place; here the pictures 
should be those which interest the child, suggesting 
his own experiences, or fostering thoughts and feel- 
ings which we are trying to inculcate. 

The systematic arrangement might begin with the 


fourth grade. Such a. room might be decorated, 


using reproductions of paintings by English or Span- 
ish artists. 

If the former be chosen there are many of Land- 
seers paintings which are interesting and pleasing 
to the children, such as: “Dignity and Impudence,” 


“Nut Crackers,” “Saved,” “The Sick Monkey,” 
“Shoeing the Horse.” T'o our choice in these might 
he added Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Angel Heads,” or 
“Age of Innocence,” or Turner's. “Fighting 
Temeraire.” If the room is to be Spanish, Murillo’s 
“St. Anthony,” either entire or in detail, will make 
a good beginning. Later we may add “The Children 
of the Shell,” or “The Divine Shepherd’; “The Melon 
Haters,” or “The Fruit Venders.” From the paint- 
ings by Velasquez we might select the “Aesop” in 
detail, or the “Infanti Don Bathasar.” 

The fifth year room might be devoted to French 
‘art, from which we have a wealth of material for our 
selection. Suppose we begin with our favorite of 
the Corots, and then add as our choice directs a 
Millet, a Troyon, a LeRolle, a Breton, a Dupre, a 
Rourgereau, a Greuze, an Adan, or one of Rosa Bon- 
heur’s. A room of this grade might appropriately be 
made Japanese. A few well-selected choice prints 
in color and one or two good Japanese vases repre- 
senting some fine class of pottery would make an at- 
tractive decoration. The vases should not be cheap 
ones, but should be made a thoughtful and substan- 
tial part of the scheme. 

The sixth year room may be made charming with 
the Dutch art. A head by Rembrandt, or his 
“Night Watch”; a landscape by Ruysdael or Hob- 
hema, Paul Potter’s “Wolf Dog,” a Delft tile framed 
and hung, or a Delft vase for the corner of the book 
case or on a bracket, would make a consistent decora- 
tion. A print in color of some Dutch scene or land- 
scape might be added and give an effective touch. 
A room of this grade could also be devoted to the 
Flemish artists, Rubens, Van Dyck, and Van Eyck. 

Italian may be the character of the seventh-year 
room, and we may select Raphael’s “Sistine 
Madonna,” the “Madonna of the Chair,” or his “St. 
Cecilia”; Guido Reni’s “Aurora,” the portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci, or the “St. Michael”; or Da Vinci’s 
“Mona Lisa.” One of the casts of the “Choir Boys,” 
by Lucca della Robbia, will be most appropriate 
here, 

The Greek art may be left for the eighth year 
room, There may be a photograph of the Parthenon 


if one likes; the cast of the frieze of the Parthenon 
if there is a place where it can be well hung; Alma 
Tadema’s “Reading from Homer,” representing 
Greek life; the “Winged Victory,” and a handsome 
vase, Gireek in shape and decoration. 

There need be nothing unalterable about such a 
plan as this. The French art may be as appropriate 
for the sixth as for the fifth year, and the Dutch 
might be used in another grade,—the thought has 
merely been to suggest different schemes, to fit as 
nearly as possible the pictures to the comprehension 
of the pupils, and to have some thoughtful and sys- 
tematic arrangement. 

In furnishing a new building this is possible by 
beginning with a definite plan. In a school which al- 
ready possesses a number of pictures much might be 
done by taking down all pictures, re-arranging and 
re-hanging with some thought of the different 
groups. Qo. 

If the classrooms are decorated in this way, the 
geographical pictures-—the photographs of building: 
and places—might be hung in the corridors. The 
reproductions of historical paintings might be hung 
here also, or one of the upper grammar grades might 
be made an historical room. 

It would be delightful to devote the library, if 
there be one, or the principal’s office, to the Ameri- 
ean artists. We could use Stuart’s portrait of Wash- 
ington; Sargent’s “Frieze of the Prophets”; ‘ The 
Oath of Knighthood, or the Round Table of King 
Arthur,” by Abbey; Whistler’s portrait of his 
mother; Blashfield’s “Christmas Bells”; “Caritas,” by 
Abbot Thayer, or “The Girl at the Fountain,” by 
William Morris Hunt. 

Let it be our aim, whether in beginning anew or 
adding to the old, to select good pictures, and with 
a definite plan in view we shall not only make at- 
tractive classrooms, but will do much toward teach- 
ing order and thoughtful arrangement, as well as 
impressing upon the minds of our pupils many in- 
teresting and related facts. 











THE WAY. 
(" ——_- 
Once as I toiled along the world’s rough road, 
I longed to lift each fellow pilgrim’s load. 


I yearned to smooth all obstacles away, 
And make the journey one glad holiday. 


Now that so much of life’s long path is trod, 
I better know the purposes of God. 


As I come nearer to the final.goal, 
I grasp the meaning of the Over-Soul. 


This is the message as it comes to me— 
Do well the task thy Maker set for thee. 


Cheer the despairing—ease his load a bit, 
Or teach him how he best may carry it, 


But do not lift it wholly, lest at length 
Thy to great kindness rob.him of his strength. 


He wrongs his brother who performs his part. 
Wake thou the sleeping Angel in each heart: 


Inspire the doubting soul to search and find, 
Then go thy way, nor wait for those behind. 


Who tries, may follow, and the goal attain; 
Perpetual effort is the price of gain. 


The gods make room upon the heights sublime 


Cnly for those who have the will to climb. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 








EIGHT CHAPTERS OF UNITED STATES 


HISTORY. 


ANSWERS. 


1. Washington at Valley Forge. 

2. Paul Revere and his friend hanging the lan- 
terns. 

3. Columbus’ ships. 

4, Andre’s capture by Paulding, Van Wart, and 
Williams. 

5. Washington and his cabinet. 

6. Dewey’s vessels entering Manila harbor. 

?. Hobson sinking the Merrimac at Santiago. 

8. Lineoln and his cabinet signing the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 


THE TERMS “RAW MATEKIALS” AND 


“ MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS.” 


BY WILLIAM B. MARSHALL, 


In discussing economic questions frequent use is 
made of the terms “raw materials” and “manufac- 
tured products.” Often the persons using them have 
but an indistinct idea of what is really meant; and, 
should they try to define the terms, they would find 
it difficult to give them euch definitions as would 
clearly distinguish the one from the other, and set 
the boundary at which any one of the raw materials 
ceases to continue as such and becomes a manu- 
factured product. Archbishop Trench, in speaking 
of the immorality of words, has pointed out the fact 
that the advertisement “Hands Wanted” really does 
not mean that hands alone are wanted, but that 
hearts and heads are wanted, too, in order that the 
hands may be of any use. So in the use of the term 
“manufactured” its meaning cannot be limited by 
its derivation “made by hand,” but it must have a 
broad meaning to include any kind of improvement 
in materials, or even in qualities, wrought by hand, 
or by machinery, or by any other of the methods by 
which human intelligence brings about desirable 
change. In fact, “manufactured” expresses but a 
small part of what is the truth. If the intention be 
to tell of the human agency in the making of things 
the term might well be “homifactured,’ meaning 
mankind-made, and indicating not the use of the 
hands only, but the combination of hand and head 
and heart, and every other human faculty; and 
rendering due acknowledgement of the preliminary 
accomplishings wrought by our forbears, making 
present “manufactures” possible. 

Raw material in its restricted sense, in which sense 
it is now but little used, is to be applied to those use- 
ful materials which have undergone no improvement 
whatever through the agency of the human being. 
When the Europeans first came to America they 
found the land true raw material. The potato and 
tomato, maize, tobacco, and many other plants, not 
then subjected to cultivation, were true raw mate- 
rials. Among animals the turkey and the oyster 
were raw materials. These are cited as examples il- 
lustrating raw material in the restricted sense of 
material that had undergone no improvement 
through human agency. But the term raw material 
has a much wider meaning which is more generally 
used. In this sense it includes the materials in the 
condition in which they come to each man’s hand for 
further improvement through the agency of his brain 
and brawn. When the lands were cleared they be- 
came in reality manufactured products, and yet these 
lands are the farmer’s chief raw material. When the 
potato and the tomato, corn, tobacco, sheep, turkeys, 
ete., had been subjected to domestication and culti- 
vation, they became manufactured articles in the 
broad meaning of that term; but the farmer still 
looks upon them as the raw materials from which the 
next year’s crops and flocks are to be won. Wheat 
and the other cereals are regarded as distinctly raw 
materials but each grain represents a result of thou- 
sands of years of study and work and painstaking 
care upon the part of multitudes of men who have 
sought to improve the world for their own genera- 
tion and to -hand down to their successors something 
better than they themselves received. Thus each 
generation has received a richer legacy than that 
which preceded it. 

Truly the wheat grain is one of the world’s most 
highly specialized manufactures, but it remains a 
raw material to the farmer and to the miller. From 
a philosophic point of view cultivation becomes 
merely one of the many branches of manufacture. 
Both aim to improve the qualities or increase the 
quantities of useful materials. The main dis- 
tinguishing idea in cultivation is that it deals with 
animate ohjects—plants and animals—while manu- 
facture in its restricted sense deals with inanimate 
objects. This distinction does not always hold good, 
for certain stages of some manufactures are de- 
pendent upon the use of cultivation as a manufac- 
turing process. The making of yeast and malt are 
excellent examples of cultivation used as a manu- 
facturing process. Some maufacturing processes re- 
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quire a partial rotting of materials, and this is 
effected by cultivating immense numbers of the bae- 
teria of decay. In a final analysis both cultivation 
and manufacture principally consist in so placing 
materials in relation to each other that natural laws 
may effect a change. The dyer does not dye the 
piece of wool which he putsin the vat. He simply 
places it in such relations to other materials that the 
natural affinity of the dye for the woo] may manifest 
itself. The farmer does not grow the corn, but he 
places it in such relations that the germ may take to 
itself those elements which produce the change called 
growth. The engineer does not make steam, but he 
simply places water and heat in the proper position 
to permit of the operation of natural laws. So 
throughout the whole scale of manufacture and cul- 
tivation it will be seen that for the most part the 
human ageney consists in the placing of materials in 
such relations to each other that natural laws are 
allowed to operate. In some cases the human agency 
supplies requisite power from within itself as in the 
operations of chisehing, hammering, ete. 

Let us now trace some one material from its origin 
to its ultimate uses. In doing this we shall see that 
parts of the same material make frequent changes 
from the state of a raw material to that of a manu- 
factured article, and from a manufactured product 
back again to a raw material. Let us use for our il- 
lustration cattle and their hides. The parent cattle 
and the grazing lands constitute the herdsman’s raw 
materials. From these he will produce a steer. 
which, to al] intents and purposes, will be his manu- 
factured product. This steer is sold to the packing 
houses, and to them it becomes their raw material. 
They kill it and dress it, the meat obtained being 
their main product, and the hide their main by- 


product. The hide is sold to the tanner and forms 
his main raw material. In his establishment the 


hide undergoes a series of rapid transformations in 
the liming vats, puring tanks, beaming houses, shav- 
ing machines, tanning vats, coloring rooms, ete. The 
man at the lime tank receives the dried or salted hide 
as his raw material and passes it as a limed hide— 
his manufactured product—to the man at the purirg 
vat, who receives it in this condition as his raw 
material. He passes it along as a pured hide; i. e., 
with the lime neutralized—his manufactured 
product—to the beamer. The beamer beams it, i. e., 
scrapes away the hair. The scraped hide consti- 
tutes his manufactured product, while the hair is a 
valuable by-product which will be sold to the makers 
of hair felt as a raw material of their industry. So 
at every step in the division of labor in the tannery 
the hide starts as the individual workman’s raw 
material, and ends as his manufactured product, un- 
til at last the leather is finished and becomes the 
manufactured preduct of the establishment as a 
whole. The raw materials used by each individual 
workman consist f but one or a few things, but the 
raw materials 1s°d by the entire establishment are 
multitude. T’+v inelude fuel, water, hides, }me, 
and other chemicals, tans, dyes, and many other 
things, and also the skill and labor of the workmen. 
All these mu:t be brought into an orderly relation 
to each other under the guiding intelligence of the 
manager, in order that the resulting product may 
he leather. 

The leather itself is the tannery’s manufactured 
product, but to the shoemaker and saddler it goes 
again into the category of raw materials. From their 
hands it comes forth as boots, shoes, saddles, har- 
ness, etc., and the clippings form a by-product to be 
passed to the makers of leatherette, who receive them 
as their raw material. 








All excesses sap vitality, whether physical, social, 
or intellectual. 


Sit down this evening and write out the extent to 
which your professional life is directly influenced by 
Plato, Froebel. Rousseau, or Spencer. Possibly it 
will he a negative revelation, so to speak. 


Theodore Roosevelt, as governor, Seth Low, as 
mayor, William H. Maxwell, as superintendent, have 
been the leading factors in making the school condi- 
tions of New York city by far the best in the world, 
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COLLEGK ENGLISH. 


: QUESTIONS ON LYCIDAS. 
{ Harvard Required English 1904. | 
BY EDITH GILES. 


To what period does Lycidas belong? 

What traits has it similar to the other poems as- 
signed to this period, L’Allegro, I] Penseroso and 
Comus? 

What traits are without comparison to any other 
poem of the period, or to any other poem of Mil- 
ton’s? 

What is the impression left upon you by the 
poem, on first reading? After several readings? 

What lines leave the strongest impression? 

What are the most vivid pictures made upon your 
imagination, by the poem? 

What of Milton’s own peculiar traits do you sce 
most plainly in the poem? 

What double purpose had Milton in writing this 
poem ? 

What is the fo m of ‘he poem? 

Who is Lycidas? 

What is the significance of the laurel? 
‘The myrtle? 

What is the double meaning of line 5? 

“Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year”? 

What means “Sisters of the sacred well’’? 

Explain lines 15 to 21. 

What is the charm of lines 23 to 30? 

To what experience does Milton refer in them? 

What means “batt’ning our flocks” ? 

What is the peculiar suggestiveness of that line? 

What mean lines 30-31? 

“If till the star that rose, at evening bright 
Toward heaven’s descent had slop’d his wester- 
ing wheel”? 

What means “temper’d to th’ oaten flute”? 

Explain lines 55-56. 

What is the charm of lines 36-49? 

What about them gives them their own peculiar 
suggestiveness yet contrasts them so sharply with the 
preceding ones? 

What mean Imes 51-52? 

“For neither were ye playing on the steep, 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie 

Explain, “Nor on the shaggy top of Mona, high.”’ 

Explain, “Nor vet where Dera spreads her wizard 
stream.” 

Explain lines 56-63. 

“With incessant care.” 
teristic of Milton? 

What is the force of the criticism 
better done as others use”? 

What mean lines 75-76? 


The ivy? 


999 


Are these words charac- 


“Were it not 


“Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 


And splits the thin-spun life”? 
Why “Phoebus replied” ? 
What means 
“Nor in the ghistering foil 
Set off to th’ world”? 
Why the invocation “Arethusa” and “Minerico 
crown’d with vocal reeds”? 
What means “but now my oat proceeds 
Why call that strain of “a higher mood”? 
What has caused the bitterness of the succeeding 
lines of the stanza? 
What does Milton mean by that “fatal and per- 
tidious bark”? 
What does he mean by line 100? 
“Built in th’ eclipse and rigg’d with curses dark’? 
What is meant by Jine 106? 
‘Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe”? 
Why wrought upon the Hermit’s gown? 
From what has Milton drawn this parallel? 
What is the significance of line 105? 
‘“Ah!- Who hath reft (quoth he) 
pledge?” 
What is the reference of the next lines, 109-112? 
“Last came and last did go, 
The pilot of the Gallilean lake.” 
Force of “mitred locks,” etc.? 
Explain lines 115-125. 
Force of “Creep, and intrude, und climb into the 
told” 7 
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Foree of, “Than how to seramble at the shearer’s 
feast”? 

What means “Blind mouths”? 

What means “That searce know how to hold a 
sheep-hook”? 

What is the particular meaning of “The hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed”? And of the next 
two lines? 

What, of 

“What the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours”? 

Of, “And nothing said”? 

Why was Milton on his own part so bitter against 
the wrongs of the church? 

What mean lines 152-153? 

“For so to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise” ? 

What means the “monstrous world’’? 

What means 

“Sleep’st by the fable of Bellams old”? (160.) 

“When the great vision of the guarded mount” 
(161-162.) 

“QO, ye dolphins’? (164.) 

“Thro? the dear might of him that walked the 
waves’? (173.) 

“Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore”? 
(183.) : 
“In thy large recompense”? (184.) 
“And shalt be good 
To all that stranded in that perilous flood’? 

What traits of Milton’s own character show 

strongest in this poem? 








THANESGIVING CHARADE. 


The extemporized curiains, which are the portieres 
between the two rooms, draw back, and there stands 
Priscilla, the Puritan maiden, facing John Alden, 
and holding both his hands as she looks earnestly 
into his eyes and he into hers. 

The reader gives us the following extracts from 
the “Courtship of Miles Standish” :— 

Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of the 
Mayfiower, 

Distant, but still in sight, and sinking below the horizon, 

Homeward together they walked, with a strange, indefi- 
rite feeling 

That all the rest had departed, and left them alone in 


the desert. 
* * * od 7 a. 


But as he gently rebuked her, and told her how he had 
suffered,— 

How he had even determined to sail that day in the 
Mayflower, 

And hac remained for her sake, on hearing the dangers 
that threatened,— 

All her manner was changed, and she said with a falter- 
ing accent, 

“Truly, I thank you for this: how good you have been to 
me always!” 

Then came the second syllable of that first word. 
The tableau showed a mother giving ‘the hand of her 
daughter to her young lover, while the reader gave 
us Jean Ingelow’s “Giving in Marriage.” 

Part third showed a Turk, with white turban on 
head, lying on a couch in a dimly-lighted tent, all 
decked with rich hangings, Turkish rugs, and other 
gay colored things, while the reader gave the whole 
of “Marco Bozzaris.” It begins thus, and the de- 
sired word is found in the first versee— 

“At midnight in his guarded tent 
The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power.” 


Part fourth was a picture of Bluebeard, where he 
gives latima the key, and she kneels for mercy after 
he finds the stain. ‘T’o illustrate this the leader gave 
an extract from Holland’s “Bittersweet,” where the 
Bluebeard story is told in rhyme. This now com- 
pleted the two words, and for the whole or com- 
pound word we gave first a tableau of the Goddess 
of Liberty kneeling and offering thanksgiving to 
God for all his bounties. This was easily arranged, 
for around the goddess we scattered fruits and 
flowers and vegetables, and made a regular harvest- 
home picture. 

The climax was when the eurtain opened for the 
Inst time. Lo! nothing was to be seen but a table, on 
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which lay on old-fashoned ottoman, and on the right 
of it a sheet of brown paper, on which was printed in 
large letters, the one word, “Empire.” 
You can at once see the meaning, “Ottoman Em- 
ire,’ otherwise “Turkey’—and “Thanksgiving 
turkey” was the double word. 








MIGRATING BIKDS. 


BY G. W. FIELD. 


|)id you ever wonder why there are fewer birds 
with us in winter than in summer? Perhaps you 
think it is because the birds have wings and so are 
free te go Where they wish; and their choice is to go 
to the far South where the roses are always in bloom, 
where the leaves are always green; that birds do not 
care for skating, coasting, and snowballing, so they 
take the winter time to visit the orange groves of 
Cuba, the coffee plantations of Brazil, the depths of 
the tropical forests of the Orinoco river, or to see the 
monkeys and crocodiles of Central America. But 
this is not the cause. Probably it is merely a “cage 
of bread and butter” for the birds. They must have 
food for themselves and above all a safe place to lay 
their eggs and rear their young. 

Now the birds which are with us in the summer 
are those which come up from the South because it 
is safer for them to build their nests in our door- 
yards, and in our woods and fields, than it is in the 
South. But by far the greatest number of birds pass 
beyond us stil] farther north and lay their eggs in 
the uninhabited barren marshes and rocky islands of 
Labrador and Greenland, and in the stunted spruces 
from Newfoundland to Alaska. Here they rear 
their young in comparative safety. But as the win- 
ter comes on tho’e birds which live on insect food 
find that there are signs of a famine. ‘The mos- 
quitoes and black flies which make life a burden for 
man and beast in those regions begin to become 
scarce, the seeds of weeds and other plants to be 
covered by the deep snow, and the birds are com- 
pelled by hunger to move southward in order to get 
food. Old experienced heads lead off as guides, the 
others follow as best they can. Many get lost, and 
perish on the way. Birds then go South at the ap- 
proach of winter to obtain food; they return north, 
keeping pace with the retreat of winter and the ap- 
pearance of insect food, for the purpose of reaching 
a place where they have learned from experience that 
t is safe to build their homes. 


Some birds travel enormous distances, they may 
vo from Greenland to South America. There are 
some, however, which do not have to take such long 
journeys for the benefit of their health. These 
spend the summer in the far north, though some of 


them no farther away than Nova Scotia, and have 
well adapted to their surroundings as to 
a short winter vacation trip away from 
iousehold cares. Some of these birds we can see 
almost any day during late fall, winter, and early 
spring. Such for example are the black snow bird, 
brown creeper, the nuthatches, the golden- 
crowned kinglets, and others. There are some birds 
Which seem to remain with us during the entire year, 
ind, therefore, are called permanent residents, such 
as, for example, the crow, bluejay, screech-owl, 
licker, goldfinech, and others. 

Those people who have studied birds most are in- 
clined to believe that the crows, and other birds just 
mentioned, which we see in winter, are those which 
have come down from the North, bringing their 
crown up families with them, to spend the winter as 

ir guests. while those with whom we were ac- 
(uainted in the summer have gone down to pass the 
vinter in our Southern states. In spring those which 

ave been with us during winter return to the North, 
vhile those which nested here in summer come back 
‘0 resume their housekeeping under our protection. 
So you see almost all birds travel a longer or a 
shorter distance north and south every year; this 
hange of location is called a migration, and birds 
‘re migratory creatures. The purposes of the migra- 
tion are to find the necessary food and to secure a 
sufe place to rear the voung.—The Nature Guard, 
Hingston, R. I. 
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THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE. 


BY PRESIDENT BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 
University of California. 





Every teacher of language is bound to regard him- 
self as a high priest of this religion of the mother 
tongue. We cannot deal recklessly with that. In 
these modern day8 there is no other force which goes 
toward the construction of the emotional. We have 
been held together and have been able to assimilate 
these emotions by reason of our unity of speech. Let 
us revere it, let us take off our hats before it, let us 
never be seated before it, let us never forget our re- 
sponsibility to see that the English language is 
sacred. It is our national hope, it is that which 
makes us a people. I would not allow anyone, if I 
had my way, to teach any language who had not a 
scientific knowledge of that language. I would in- 
sist upon the teachers being scientifically trained in 
the history of the languages. One does not know 
English really unless he knows it historically, and I 
would not allow any teacher, if I had my way, to 
teach languages anywhere who was not well schooled 
in the histofy of the English language. The import- 
ant thing about the facts that they are dealing with, 
the teachers ought to know in order that they might 
shed abroad the right light, and the right atmos- 
phere may abound. Tet the atmosphere of every 
classroom in the high school breathe respect and 
veneration for the mother tongue.—From Address. 








GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


A VISIT OF ENQUIRY. 


Thirty or more Englishmen are now in this country 
to study our educational system, especially in its bear- 
ing on national commerce and industry. They are to 
visit New York, New Haven, Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washington, Pittsburg, Chicago, Ann Arbor, 
Ithaca, and possibly San Francisco and Berkeley on 
the Pacific coast. The entire expense of this interest- 
ing deputation is to be borne by Mr. Alfred Mosely, a 
British manufacturer. 

A FINE EXAMPLE. 

It surely marks an era in history, that Great Britain 
and France have by treaty agreed to submit any and all 
their international differences to the court at the Hague. 
Since the establishment of that tribunal, it has seemed as 
if it was to be largely a court without a case, but this 
action of these two great European nations will greatly 
dignify that court as an international umpire, and will 
lead other nations to adopt their amicable example. 


MONSTER CAR SHOPS. 

The Rock Island road is busy constructing the largest 
car and locomotive repair shops in the world at Moline, 
Illinois. The cost is estimated at $14,000,000. Just out- 
side the city limits, 1,000 acres have been secured, on 
which thirty-two great buildings are to be erected 
within the next three years. The largest building, now 
approaching completion, is a machine shop 277 feet wide. 
860 feet long, and 53 feet high. For the foundations of 
the buildings and the ponderous machines to be in- 
stalled in them 150,000 bags of cement will be required. 
In and about the buildings eighty-two miles of switch 
track are to be laid, and the yard capacity will be 
3,132 cars. 

IRRIGATION IN ITALY. 

Professor Elwood Mead of Washington has been in 
Italy the past summer studying the systems of irriga- 
tion there, and says that “Italy is a striking example of 
the industrial use of streams.”” The plain of Lombardy, 
because of its irrigation system, is the most densely pop- 
ulated section of Europe outside of Denmark and Bel- 
gium. It has some fine irrigation canals—the Cavour 
canal that cost $17,000,000 and the largest in the world; 
the Villonce canal that cost $6,000,000; and the Mar- 
tesana, $1,500,000. The productiveness of the sections 
served by these canals has been greatly increased, and is 
a hint of what may be done in the arid sections of the 
United States when they are thoroughly irrigated, as 
they will be in a few years. 

AMERICAN HENS AHEAD. 

A singular contest was recently held at Sidney, New 
South Wales. The contest was between American and 
Australian hens as to which were the best layers. A 
challenge had come from Australia, and in response, 
several crates of hens were sent out from this country. 
The poor birds had a most tempestuous passage. After 
a fortnight’s recuperation, the eontest began. It was 
soon evident that the American birds were leaders, The 


breed that won was the rose-comb brown Leghorns, that 
had been raised by a Nebraska farmer’s wife. And now 
another contest is to be held, in which birds from 
America, Canada, England, New Zealand, and Australia, 
are to compete.. And in the outcome no little interest 
is manifested by poultry men of all these competing 
countries. 
A CANADIAN DULUTH. 


Fort William on Thunder Bay, at the head of Lake 
Superior, is undoubtedly destined to be to the Canadian 
Northwest what Duluth is to the northerly tier of states 
of the American Union. Already it is the monster 
wheat storehouse of the Dominion. The Canadian 
Patific railway has there five gigantic elevators with a 
storage capacity of 9,250,000 bushels of grain. At these 
elevators vessels may load previous to their long trips, 
by the great lakes and the St. Lawrence river, and 
canals, to and even across the Atlantic ocean. The largest 
flour mill in the British empire is being erected by the 
Ogilvie Milling Company. Its capacity is to be 4,000 
barrels daily, which will call for 5,500,000 bushels of 
wheat every year. It is interesting to know that the 
French explorer—Duluth—built a trading post on the 
site of Fort William, though his name was  subse- 
quently given to the Minnesotan city that has had such 
a remarkable and successful development. 


ANGORA GOATS PAY. 

Several states of the Union are largely increasing the 
raising of Angora goats—so named because they came 
originally from Angora in Asia Minor. There are some 
fine flocks in Connecticut, Virginia, Arkansas, and 
Texas. But Montana is forging ahead of all other sec- 
tions in raising Angoras as a _ business enterprise. 
They are hardy creatures, and able to stand the north- 
ern winter on the open ranges. They require only one- 
third of the food requisite for sheep. They are also pro- 
lific, and the kids are hardy. The fine, long, silky 
covering of the Angora is called mohair, and there is 
always a good market for it. England uses millions of 
pounds of it annually. The Angora fleece runs from 
three to four pounds for the female goat, and from six 
to eight pounds for the male. At the railroad point of 
shipment the price of mohair is from 36 to 42 cents a 
pound. Kastern manufacturers are already looking to 
Montana for their future supply of mohair. 


AMERICAN GOODS IN NORWAY. 

While thousands of Norwegians have been peacefully 
invading many of our great northern states—Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, and others, American traders have been 
quietly invading Norway, and have found there a large 
and remunerative market for their goods. In a recent 
visit to Christiania, Frank G. Carpenter found an Ameri- 
can shoe store right opposite to the parliament building. 
In the shops of the chief market place he found lawn 
mowers from Philadelphia, clothes wringers from Bos- 
ton, and pitchforks and pumps from Indianapolis. The 
chambermaid at the hotel was rolling a Grand Rapids 
carpet sweeper through the halls. The meats at the 
table were from Chicago or Kansas City, the coffee from 
Porto Rico, and fruits canned in California. Mr. Car- 
penter says that while Norway is one of the greatest fish 
countries of the world, Columbia river salmon is sent 
there in considerable quantities, and the people seem to 
like it. 

IMMENSE CONCRWTE VIADUCT. 

What is probably the largest concrete bridge in the 
world is being built over the Santa Ana river, near 
Pomona, in Southern California. It is on the line of the 
railroad from Los Angeles to Riverside. The bridge is 
a fifth of a mile long, and its greatest height is seventy 
feet. It will cost half a million dollars. Concrete, be- 
cause of its extreme hardness and durability, is being 
used more and more largely for constructive purposes, 
but its use for so large a viaduct has not hitherto been 
attempted. The weight of an ordinary twenty-car 
freight train will be a mere bagatelle to such a structure 
as this. 

OVER THE TEA CUPS. 

Australia leads all countries in the use of tea, about 
eight pounds a year for every one of her population. 
England uses six pounds, and Canada and Russia about 
five pounds. The United States does not use but a ‘rifle 
over one pound. Gradually, but surely, this country is 
changing its market for the purchase of tea. lt is zet- 
ting less und less from China and Japan, and more and 
more from India and Ceylon. These two last-named 
countries produced over 250,000,000 pounds last year, 
and the United States took more than one-tenth of that 
product (27,000,000 pounds). England also seems favor- 
able to tea from Ceylon and India. The Chinese tea 
trade with England is seriously declining. A few years 
ago, China wae sending 160,000,000 pounds a year to 
England; but In 1902 she sent only 13,000,000 pounds. 
And this while Englishmen are fonder of their cup of 
tea than ever. 
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Jordan Hall, in the New England Conservatory of 
Music. Boston, is the finest concert hall in America. 


No newspaper in the country will mourn when 
Postmaster Merritt walks out with a demerit. The 
desirable thing will have happened. 


Harvard’s new $4,000,000 for Dr. Shaler’s depart- 
ment of science will make Harvard a noble rival of 
“Tech” in the world’s science leadership. 


The Kansas wemen have carried the day in most 
of the school elections, and now they can marry and 
be given in marriage without forfeiting any back 
pay. 

©. J. Kern, county superintendent of schools in 
Winnebago county, Illinois, had an admirable article 
on “School Gardens” in the October Review of Re- 
VIEWS. 

Olive Backus of Chicago resigns after  forty- 
three years’ experience as a public school teacher in 
Chicago, and her pupils are to give her a noble test 
monial gathering. 


If Mayor Low is not re-elected the civilized wing 
of humanity the wide world over will mourn. He is 
nearest an ideal municipal leader that the New 
World has known. 


The October Atlantic Monthly has a good study 
of the future of the honor men of college in real life. 
It helps to a start in literary or academic life, but it 
is no appreciable help otherwise. 


The Chicago board of education has a rule that 
any teacher who does not pay his debts shall be sus- 
pended. One woman teacher was suspended because 
she had a debt of $70. This is heroic. 


Don’t forget that the Kansas City with a board 
of education scandal is not “the” Kansas City, but 
the other one; not that of Missouri, but of Kansas. 
It is not Mr. Greénwood’s Kansas City. 


Joseph Chamberlain has made the greatest bid for 
fame of any living British statesman. Whatever the 
outcome of this fight in British politics, he looms up 
as vastly more than he could have been without mak- 
ing this issue. 


George C. Sikes is not the whole thing in Chicago 
reform, but he is the secretary of the civic federation, 
which has done more to wipe out boodling in Chicago 
than any other organization has ever done for any 
other large American city. 


The folly of hazing grows. No longer, or rarely, 
do first-class universities get mixed in it. It isa 
thing of the past with Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Princeton, Chicago, Cornell, Ann Arbor, Stanford, 
California, Ilinois,-et al., but in three institutions 
this year it has been a notorious nuisance. 


President Butler of Columbia asks for $10,000,000 
very soon in order to carry out various plans. Of 
this, the university has received $1,721,895, exclusive 
of the promised Pulitzer gift for the school of jour- 
nalism. Of the $10,000,000, there are $2,500,000 
needed to pay the funded debt, and the remainder for 
new buildings and endowments. 


The best lecture on the Louisiana Purchase of 
which we have knowledge is by Robert W. Wallace, 
of Somerville, Mass. It is brimful of interest, in- 
formation, and inspiration. Ewery teacher should 
hear it, and the expense should be borne by_ the 
school department. It is the best geography, as well 
as history, that can be packed into an hour’s talk. 








NEW RECORDS. 


When Lou Dillon and Alert broke the world’s 
records they were given every possible aid. One 
running horse flew ahead bearing a shield to over- 
come the resistance of the wind. Beside and a little 
ahead of the trotting horse or pacer was a running 
horse to arouse all the ambition of the record 
breaker, while on the other side, and a little behind 
was a running horse to spur him on, and when an 
automobile will be of any assistance, it is used to 
intensify the excitement. 

All this is a bit extreme, but the time will come 
when teachers will be given every conceivable aid in 
their efforts to break all records in the training and 
educating of children. Teachers must have the 
direct inspiration of the other professions and call- 
ings. ‘leaching must be considered worthy of the 


best pacing tonic. 


A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR, 





The American educational public will learn with 
pleasure that Professor William Rein, the well- 
known German educator and disciple of Herbart, is 
to have a leave of absence from the University of 
Jena during the second semester of the present col- 
legiate year, in order that he may visit the United 
States. During the spring he will give lecture 
courses in New York, New Haven, Chicago, and 
other American cities; and later he will participate 
in the educational doings of the St. Louis Exposition. 
‘The American Institute of Instruction, and other 
New England organizations, should make an effort to 
Since the death of the elder 
Stoy (1885), Professor Rein has been the recognized 
(ierman leader of the Herbartian movement. Stu- 
dents, not only from the German empire, but also 
from most of the countries of the old world and the 
new, have gathered at Jena in large numbers to profit 
by his instruction. Elmer E. Brown and C. C. Van 
Liew of California; Charles M. McMurry, J. J. Wil- 
kinson, and Richard Waterman, Jr. of [llinois; 
Frank M. McMurry, James FE. Russell, J. M. Rice, 
Ossian H. Lang, Grant Carr, Loring Arnold, and 
Margaret K. Smith of New York; Fred W. Atkinson, 
Will S. Monroe, and Mary E. Laing of Massachu- 
setts; Stuart H. Rowe of Connecticut; Theo. B. Noss, 
Herman T. Lukens and Samuel Weir of Pennsyl- 


secure his services. 


yania; and Levi Seeley of New Jersey—to name but 
a.few at random—are among the Americans who 
have been Rein’s. students at Jena. Within receni 
years Professor Rein has visited England, Denmark. 
Sweden, Greece, and other European countries on 
lecture tours, and everywhere he has been cordially 
received. Americans should accord to so distin- 
guished a visitor the hearty welcome that his fame 
warrants. 








THE NEW YORK AND. NEW ENGLAND 
MEETING. 

The superintendents of New York and New Eng- 
land held a notable meeting in Boston last week. 
The New England superintendents have for many 
years had semi-annual meetings of exceptional value. 
‘Nhe program has been business-like, with a wize 
balance of theory and practice. The speakers have 
been well-proportioned between expert speakers and 
every-day workers. A year ago the New York super- 
intendents invited the New England association tv 
meet with them at Albany, and the attendance from 
New England was surprisingly large, the reception 
was delightfully cordial, and the meeting, socially 
and professionally, was eminently successful. 

This year the New England superintendents in- 
vited their New York brethren to Boston, and the 
response was so general as to surprise the guests and 
delight the host, making the meeting one not soon 
to be forgotten. 

The three most important professional events in 
the relation of New York and New England are the 
Albany meeting of October, 1902, the N. BE. A. July 
meeting, and the October, 1903, Boston meeting. It 
is certain that there can never be jealousies aroused 
between the two sections. This js a consummation 
long and devoutly desired. Our interests are mutual, 
our tastes and temperaments similar, our need of 
each other’s help is distinctly recognized. We are in 
a peculiar sense members one of another, and the 
recognition of it is refreshing. 

Nothing in all this is sectional. It is not antagon- 
istic in the most remote degree to any other part of 
the country. It is merely the making of one larger 
and more perfect unit in the greater family. Here- 
a fter at the summer and midwinter meetings of the 
N. EF. A., the superintendents of New York and New 
England will meet as home folk. 








GREAT AUTUMN MEETINGS. 

Late October and early November is a time of 
professional feasting in New England. Each state 
has a great meeting, as do the superintendents, 
schoolmasters’ clubs, normal school principals, and 
teachers of training-schools, of sciences, of the clas- 
sics, of history, of physical training, of drawing, and 
of music, while many counties in Massachusetts have 
meetings that discount in size, enthusiasm, and 
talent any of the others. One of these, for instance. 
has upwards of 2,500 in attendance, and this year 
imports Bishop Spalding and Florence Holbrook 
from Illinois, and Dr. Maxwell and Dr. Gulick from 
New York. Other counties are not far behind. 

With all this glory there is to us one serious draw- 
back growing out of the utter impossibility of giving 
them any adequate attention. Within three weeks 
come more than twenty large and important meet- 
ings in New England alone, every one of which is en- 
titled to pages of the Journal of Education, while 
some deserve an entire issue. Of course any attempt 
at reporting is out of the question, and we must be 
content with the use of an exceptional paper as an 
article, while of others we can only give a sentence 
or paragraph in “What They Say.” This is. not 
wholly a misfortune, as ofttimes a man gets one 
hundred times the hearing by the use of a crisp ex- 
pression than he would get from an entire paper. 


~~ 





TIMELY READING IN SCHOOL. 


After the literary readers, with their varied 
features, have done all they can do for the school. 
and it is much, there is still room for another and 
equally important mission through timely reading 
The age in which we live has something of perma 
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nent value in the run of the weeks, but vastly more 
rhat is valueless. What not to read and still read all 
ihat should be read is one of the great problems of 
the school. How to have a paper that has never had 
, word in it that was not clean with never a dull 
paragraph is another problem. How to have a pur- 
post without moralizing, to be inspiring without sen- 
iimentality or extravaganza; how to have the latest 
and best information without being gossipy on the 
one hand or didactic on the other; how to have a 
paper that will be read by the whole family and in- 
‘erest the children of school age, are also problems. 

‘he sehool will not fulfill its mission until chil- 
dren know how to get the best information, interest, 
and inspiration in a wholesome way, in a home way 
as well as in a school way. All of this is‘now recog- 
nized, Whether in a classified way or not, and several 
papers are being started for this purpose, with more 
or less success. Of course, there is always the 
Youth’s Companion to turn to, for it has really been 
necting most of these requirements, and more defin- 
itely, probably, than any other of all the weeklies, old 
and new. 

Now, every school needs some paper that fulfills 
these or similar conditions as much as it needs a 
coographical text-book, not a desk copy, but class 
copies. Many school boards already subscribe for 
such a paper, and subscription rates for schools are 
made which place even the best paper within the 
reach of the school board. ‘There is never any com- 
plaint of the expense in a case like this, for a paper 
that is so genuinely a standard as to be universally 
known in the community, stands on its own merits, 
which are known as those of a text-book rarely are 


known. 





PHYSICAL EXERCISES IN SCHOOL. 


No phase of educational work is in greater need 
of a clean-cut presentation of the why and the how 
than physical training. A few facts are entirely 
clear. The age demands close training for physical 
health, for vigor, for poise and alertness. No 
amount of natural energy will suffice for the require- 
ments of to-day. The complexity of modern life, the 
lengthened days of activity, and the shortened hours 
of nightly rest, the increased richness of food and 
the ever shifting varieties of drinks, the constant 
temptation to call upon the digestive organs for 
hourly occupation, and the limitless schemes for 
sudden relief from pain by cure-quick remedies, all 
tend to test the system as never before. 

On the other hand, all phases of business require 
ability to stand greater and longer strain, to meet 
sudden and intricate emergencies, to keep in perfect 
poise under severe provocation, and to be as alert as 
any trained expert that may engage your attention 
in business, professional, political, or social interests. 
No man or woman can be as sturdy, as well-balanced, 
as keen, as fresh and fair in appearance as the times 
demands, who is not skilfully trained in physical ex- 
ercises, and with whom such daily exercises are not 
habitual. 

It is very well for adults to try to compensate for 
the neglect of childhood resulting from the ignorance 
of the eduéational leaders of other days by high- 
priced exercises, but in the future this necessity will 
be inexcusable, for parsimony, and not ignorance, will 
keep the children of to-day from scientific physical 
training in the schools. 

Physical training is adequate for the retention of 
health, for the promotion of strength, for buttress- 
ing the body against insidious and open attacks, but 
‘t is only partially available for throwing off discase. 
for undoing weakness, and for rehabilitating the 
svstem. Physical training is especially for childhood 
and youth. ; 

Physical exercises rightly applied are tonic, in- 
vigorating every organ and function. They are also 
a stimulus, calling into healthy action every hidden 
force. They are nourishing, giving to every nerve 
and fibre all possible advantage of the food that 
comes to it. They are a relish to every physical fune- 
tion, making activity a delight. 

Beyond all these results, physical training gives a 
heroic, spirited element to life. Any one who has 
seen the trained and groomed thoroughbred enter the 
race course will readily understand what this spirit: d 





element means. Any phase of success in any ‘fea- 
ture of modern life calls for precisely this character- 
istic. Such training also means a brave and cour- 
ageous soul, ardent for the championship of the 
noblest cause. 

Rightly applied, physical training tends to banish 
feebleness of spirit, irascibility of temper, weakness 
of body, and instability of will. Analyze all 
branches and report upon any other branch that will 
do so much for a school by fifteen minutes of exer- 
cise and leadership in each session, as gan be made 
to result from correct and spirited physical training. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 





The decision of the Alaskan Boundary commis- 
sion was officially announced on Tuesday, although 
its tenor had been anticipated a day or two earlier 
in the press despatches. The decision is in favor of 
the United States om the main contentions at issue, 
and it was made by the vote of Lord Alverstone, 


Lord Chief Justice of England, added to the votes of - 


the three commissioners representing the United 
States. Seven questions were submitted to the com- 
missioners, all of them relating to the interpretation 
of the treaty between Russia and England in 1825, 
in which the boundaries of the Alaskan territory 
were defined. The questions were put in technical 
language, and for a full comprehension of them the 
text of the treaty and maps of the region would be 
necessary. The two pivotal words in the treaty were 
“crete,” meaning the crest of the mountain ranges, 
and “‘lisiere,” the strip of territory ceded to Russia. 
* * s 

The crux of the controversy is found in the fifth 
«uestion, by which the commission was asked to de- 
termine whether it was the intention of the treaty 
of 1825 that there should remain in the exclusive 
possession of Russia a continuous. strip or fringe of 
coast on the mainland, not exceeding ten marine 
leagues in width, separating the British possessions 
from the bays, ports, inlets, havens, and waters of 
the ocean, and extending between certain points de- 
fined in the treaty by degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude. To this question, the commission, by a vote of 
four to two, answers Yes; and thus disposes forever 
of the Canadian contention that the line ought to be 
reckoned from the outer fringe of islands, or that, 
instead of following the “sinuosities” of the coast, 
as the treaty expressly declared that it should, it 
should jump from headland to headland. 

* * * 

The only concession made to Canada in the award 
of the commission is at the southern end of the line, 
the effect of which is to give to Canada the Portland 
Channel, and the ownership of two or three tiny 
islands which command the approach to Port Simp- 
son, the projected terminus of the Grand Trunk ex- 
tension. Tt was to be expected that the Canadian 
newspapers would indulge in some ebullitions of ill 
temper over this disappointing award; but it is much 
to be regretted that the two Canadian representa- 
tives should have had so little control over. them- 
selves as to leave the room in which the commission 
met without waiting for the signing of its decision. 
hey refused even to sign so much of the award as 
is favorable to Canada. Their pique is specially di- 
rected against Lord Alverstone, but his reputation 
for breadth and impartiality is too well established 
to be disturbed by any intimations reflecting upon 
his motives. 

* * lad 

Rather curiously, Canadian indignation over the 
decision seems to be directed almost as much against 
Mr. Chamberlain as against Lord Alverstone. It is 
even argued that Mr. Chamberlain must have influ- 
enced Lord Alverstone’s action, out of a desire to 
placate the United “States. But no one ever yet 
aecused Mr. Chamberlain of an undue willingness to 
cive up British territory; and as to a desire to placate 
the United States, his preferential tariff scheme cer- 
tainly does not look in that direction. Unreasonable 
as this feeling is, however, it is likely to affect Cana- 
dian sentiment regarding the fiscal proposals. 
Canada has been giving British goods a preference 
of 33 1-3 per cent. in tariff rates; and not only has 
gained nothing in return, but at the first opportun- 


ity, these heated Canadians insist, has had her in- 

terests sacrificed out of consideration for the United 

States. But this ill temper is too violent to last long. 
* * * 

A legal examination of the affairs of the United 
States shipbuilding company, at New York, has 
brought to light astonishing facts showing how the 
work of “promoting” great industrial combinations 
has been carried on. It is found that three dummy 
directors, clerks and young lawyers, who never paid 
a penny for a share of stock, and knew nothing what- 
ever about the values of the subsidiary companies, 
ran the Shipbuilding company from June to Septem- 
her last year, accepted in the name of the company 
the offers of promoters for the sale of the Bethlehem 
steel company, and other subsidiary companies, and 
authorized the issue of $71,000,000 in securities to 
pay for them. These young fellows were simply 
tools of the Corporation trust company of New 
Jergey. Rach of them was given a share of stock 
long enough to endorse it in blank, and hand it 
back; and on the strength of the authority thus ac- 
quired went on to exercise the vast responsibilities 
of a director in the great concern, doing exactly 
what he was bidden and paid to do. It is a surpris- 
ing disclosure of modern financiering. 

- & * 

The insurrection in Macedonia seems to have 
nearly spent its force. It does not appear that there 
are insurgent bands in the field which are strong 
enough to engage the Turkish battalions. There is a 
swhsidence of the reports of massacres and the burn- 
ing of villages; but what horrors may be perpetrated 
behind the veil which shuts in the defenseless popu- 
lation from the outside world no one can know. 
l’rom Constantinople come official statements that 
the insurrection is practically suppressed; and in- 
timations, to which it would not be wise to attach 
too much importance, that the Turkish government 
will take steps toward rebuilding the devastated 
villages. As for Austria and Russia neither of them 
has given any sign of securing real reforms or enter- 
ing upon any measures of relief. The menace of 
war between Bulgaria and Turkey has been relieved 
by a mutual agreement to demobilize troops on the 
frontier. Bulgaria has disbanded 10,000, and it is 
now the turn of Turkey to dismiss 20,000. So ends 
another chapter in the Macedonian tragedy. 

a * * 


President Roosevelt has issued his anticipated call 
for an extraordinary session of Congress for the 9th 
of November. The sole subject suggested for action 
is the reciprocity treaty with Cuba, which, by the 
action of the Senate at the special session last March, 
was conditioned on the approval of both houses of 
Congress. ‘The situation in Cuba is much less acute 
than it was when this proposal for reciprocity was 
first broached; apd the approval of the treaty will 
now he advocated less on the ground that Cuba is 
suffering for it than because it is carrying out the 
pledges of the United States to Cuba, and moreover, 
that substantial benefits will inure to American 
trade from it. The extraordinary session of Con- 
gress probably will merge into the regular session; 
and the effect will be to add about a month to the 
session at this end, with the result, it may be hoped, 
of an earlier final adjournment. There is no serious 
expectation of legislation on the tariff or the cur- 
rency. 

* * > 

Youth seems to be coming to the front in states- 
manship and diplomacy. Mr. Balfour’s new cabinet 
the reconstructed part of it, at least—is one of the 
youngest on record; and now the Pope has selected 
as his secretary cf state, in succession to the vener- 
able and astute Cardinal Rampolla, Monsignor Merry 
del Val, who has but just passed his thirty-eighth 
birthday. Young as he is, the new secretary was in 
high favor with Leo XITI., and he acted as secre- 
tary of the recent papal conclave. He has both 
Spanish and English blood in his veins, his father 
having at one time been the Spanish ambassador at 
the Vatican, while his mother was an English lady. 
He has been selected at different times for delicate 
and confidential missions, the most important of 
which was the adjustment. of the Manitoba school 
question in 1897. 
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MUSIC. 


BY JAMES A, BARR. 


Music holds a distinctive place in education, one 
which no other study can fill. It develops the emo- 
tional nature and reaches to that higher and inner 
life of the heart and the soul. “The meaning of song 
goes deep. Who is there who in logical words can 
express the effect music has upon us? A kind of in- 
articulate, unfathomable speech which leads us to 
the edge of the infinite.” 

Martin Luther says: “Music admonishes man, 
renders him mild, gentle, modest, and reasonable. 
He who knows the art is ennobled by it and has apti- 
tude for all things.” How carefully must we present 
this subject that it may perform its true office in 
developing high and noble ideals which may become 
realities in the life and character of the child. 

Beginning with the first year, the greatest care 
must be exercised in the selection of songz, both as 
to words and music, for we are forming impressions 


which are to be lasting. Each song should represent - 


a mood which the child can feel and express; the 
music should be suited to the words and in a key 
adapted to the voices. The songs should be chosen 
with reference to the season of the year, and, when 
possible, should correlate with the nature studies, 
literature, or history. No song should ever be sung in 
a lifeless or indifferent manner. “There is a corre- 
spondence between the soul of a song and the heart 
of a child,” and if the teacher is enthusiastic, in sym- 
pathy with her children, and feels the sentiment of 
the song. it will not be difficult to establish this cor- 
respondence. Above all let the music lesson be a 
happy time.—Report. 








AMERICAN EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO. 

American occupation and military government began 
in Porto Rico in October, 1898. During the school year 
1898-99, a number of district school inspectors, mostly 
Americans, went into the field and began a system of 
experiments for the purpose of establishing the Amer- 
ican free public school as the basis of Republican gov- 
ernment and business prosperity. The experimental 
period lasted until the comprehensive school law enacted 
on January 31, 1901. These school] inspectors found that 
only fifteen per cent. of the population could read and 
write. They found only 539 schools with a total enroll- 
ment of 22,265 pupils. These schools were utterly with- 
out any system of teaching; they were without uniform 
or adequate equipment; they were provided with ineff- 
cient teachers, who gave little or no attention to prog- 
ress. During the last school year, ending in June, 1903, 
the number of schools open was 1,115 with a total en- 
rollment of 70,216 pupils, and with an average daily at- 
tendance of about 40,000. These schools are all graded, 
following an eight years’ course of study, the completion 
of which admits to a high school. English is taught in 
every school on the island. The children are apt at lan- 
guage work, and are proud of their ability to understand 
and to use English. 

One of the most interesting and valuable adjuncts to 
the ordinary schoolroom program is seen in the work 
of one of the nineteen agricultural-rural schools, where 
@ garden of at least an acre of land affords an opportu- 
nity for applied work, in which both boys and girls are 
required to labor for at least two hours a day. They 
are furnished with tools and seeds, they plant and raise 
flewers and vegetables, make observations on plant life 
and insect life, have ekementary lessons in botany and 
in allied subjects. These schools have proved to be a 
great suceess from the first, and have aroused an in- 
terest in agriculture which did not exist during Spanish 
oecupation for more than 400 years. 

Two industrial schools are now in active operation, 
and two more are in preparation. These will be made 
regular trade schools, with shop work both in wood and 
with metals. Mechanical drawing will be taught, and 
students will be fully prepared for any trade. 

Four high schools are now maintained, where for the 
pres@nt parallel courses in Spanish and in English are 
offered, thus affording a high school training and a 
preparation for college. Just as soon as the pupils shall 
have acquired sufficient facility in the use of Dnglish, 
the parallel course in Spanish in the high schools will 
probably be dropped. 

But the crowning feature of American educational 
work in Porto Rico is the organization and formal open- 
- the gniversity June 1, 1908. The eying need 
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mal department has been organized, and in this, the first 


year of its existence, are about 150 students. Other de- 
partments are projected, and will be added just as soon 
as possible. Agriculture, engineering, liberal arts, law, 
medicine, pharmacy, architecture, fine arts, natural 
science,—in brief, all the branches of a regular American 
university education have been provided for, and will be 
in active operation in a very short time. 

This university aims not only to meet present and 
practical needs, but has a wide outlook over the future. 
The Hon. S. M. Lindsay, commissioner of education for 
Porto Rico, has the honor to be the first president of the 
university, and will have most to do with shaping its 
policy. He hopes in time to make it the educational 
centre of the West Indies, or even of the Latin-American 
peoples. President Lindsay justly says: ‘“‘The makers of 
public opinion, and those who shall hold responsible po- 
sitions in government, in professional life, in business, 
and in society, must have, in their own island, an oppor- 
tunity for a higher training.” There is a difference be- 
tween an education obtained out of one’s country and 
one united with national ideals, and the fact that this 
university has been successfully started augurs well for 
the future of Pcrto Rico. 

Arthur Marvin, 
Principal Schenectady High School. 

October 12, 1903. 








ILLINOIS. 


(By Our Poet of the Coal Mine.) 


There’s a sweetness in thy name, 

Illinois, Illinois! 
That betrays from whence it came, 

Illinois, Illinois! 
Soft and mellow are its sounds, 
Loved beyond thy river-bounds, 
Land of prairies and of mounds, 

» Illinois, Illinois! 

Such a heritage of glory, 

Tllinois, Illinois! 
As is thine in Lincoln’s story, 

Illinois, Illinois! 
Should to noble deeds inspire, 
Should enkindle holy fire 
In the breast of son and sire, 

Tilinois, Tlinois! 
Peace and war have found thee ready, 

Illinois, Illinois! 
Earnest, brave, devout and steady, 

Illinois, Illinois! 
And thy roll of men sublime, 
Who immortalized their time, 
Will compel thy sons to climb, 

Illinois, Illinois! 
May the future find thee growing, 
: Illinois, Illinois! 
As thy fathers did their sowing, 

Illinois, Illinois! 
So shall truth and right prevail, 
Clad with goodness as with mail, 
Thou shalt win when foes assail, 

Illinois, Illinois! 

—Evan Wiggle, Albion, III. 








CANE SUGAR AND BEET SUGAR. 

Will you please tell me the difference between cane 
sugar and beet sugar? Why is beet sugar made a gov- 
ernment monopoly in Germany? Cc. C. M. 

There is no difference between cane sugar and beet- 
sugar. Each has the chemical composition C12 H 22 
O 11—that is, the molecule of each consists of twelve 
atoms of carbon, twenty-two of hydrogen, and eleven of 
oxygen. Some confectioners claim to perceive a physical 
difference between the two, but if there be any, it is due 
to the method of manufacture, probably none exists. 
The most expert analyst could not tell one from the 
other were the two prepared under the same conditions, 
and by the same machinery. In seasons when the beet 
crop bas been short, the California refineries have used 
watermelons instead, and, indeed, the latter are just as 
good as beets, for the sugar they contain is identical with 
that of the beet and the cane. 

It is hardly correct to say that the commerce of beet- 
sugar is a monopoly in Germany; the German govern- 
ment pays a bonus on all beet-sugar exported, and the 
same is also done .by several other European states. 
The sugar-making business, however, is controlled by a 
cartel among the-various states, and this, in fact, is a 
combination arrayed against the tropical sugar interests. 

In the tropics, where practically all the cane-sugar is 
produced, an acre of land will yield about twice as much 
sugar from the sugar-cane, as the same area in Durope 
will produce from the sugar-beet; moreover, it may be 
grown in the tropics for about five dollars less per ton. 
But the raw cane-sugar must be shipped a long distance 
—in some instances ten thousand-miles—to the refineries 
in America or in Europe. Even with this handicap, 
however, eane-gugar would be more economically pro- 
does were ft net for the government bounties, 











A NEW BOOK 


which correlates the two 
imr?rtant subjects, 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 





Geographic Influences 
American History 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHATI 
Professor of Geology in Colgate University 





12M0, CLOTH. 366 PAGES. ILLUSTRATED. 


N this new book Professor Brigham has presented 
| vividly and clearly those physiographic features 

of America which have been important in guiding 
the unfolding of our industrial and national life. 
The arrangement is mainly geographical. Among 
the themes receiving special treatment are: The 
Eastern Gateway of the United States, the Appala- 
chian Barrier, the Great Lakes and American 
Commerce, the Civil War, and Mines and Moun- 
tain Life. Closing chapters deal with the unity and 
diversity of American life, and with physiography 
as affecting American destiny. 


















































Nevertheless, beet-sugar manufacture is probably in 
Europe and the United States to stay. In Germany the 
uncertain profits of grazing and grain cultivation have 
given place to the sure profits of beet-growing, with the 
results that the income of the Germans has been enor- 
mously increased; indeed, nearly all western Europe, in- 
cluding Holland, has profited by the beet-sugar industry. 
In the case of Spain, however, the results were disas- 
trous. The price of cane-sugar in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines fell to such a low point that the sugar planters 
could not pay the taxes imposed by.the mother country. 
There resulted, in consequence, the rebellions that finally 
culminated in the loss to Spain of her colonies. 

The real cause of the economic changes brought about 
in the sugar-making industry may be found in the in- 
creased demand for sugar, for while the retail price at 
the present time, about five cents; is only one-fourth the 
price in 1850, the annua] consumption per capita has in- 
creased nearly tenfold. In Great Britain it is about 
ninety pounds, in the United States it is about seventy 
pounds, in western Europe it is about thirty-five pounds. 
An explanation of the low rate of consumption in Europe 
is the fact that the bounty paid on sugar exported is 
equivalent to a tax on that consumed at home. 

There are two points, however, worth considering; 
without government protection beet-sugar manufacture 
cannot compete with the tropical sugar industry; the 
latter, moreover, cannot produce more than half the 


sugar now required. 
J. W. Redway, F. R. G. §. - 





MISHAPS OF FOOTBALL. 


The possible injuries that may be received during a 
well-contested game of football run all the way from a 
slight scratch or bruise to a fracture of the skull or a 
fatal internal injury, but the ordinary mishaps, although 
painful, and perhaps temporarily disabling, are seldom 
serious in their results. They are bruises, sprains, dis- 
locations and fractures. 

Bruisee are less frequent now than in the early days of 
the gan.c in America, for they are fairly well guarded 
against by the padding of shins, knees, thighs and 
shoulders—skull-caps, ear-guards, nose-guards and other 
protective armor. 

A simple bruise, if it is at onee protected by a gerer- 
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ows pad of cotton or wool, need not necessitate the with- 
drawal of the player from the game. As soon as the 
game is over, however, the injured part should be bathed 
with hot water and then covered with a hot compress, 
making firm pressure. In two or three days the part 
should be gently rubbed and manipulated in order to re- 
duce the swelling and cause absorption of the effused 
plood. 

A sprain is usually more serious, but it depends much 
upon which joint is affected. There is usually a rupture 
of one or more of the ligaments, or, in the knee espec- 
ially, one of the cartilages of the joint may be dislocated. 
if the sprain is slight, and it is imperative that the 
player continue, it may be possible to bandage the joint 
snugly or enclose it in a leather cap; or, in the case of a 
sprained finger, the joint may be protected by strapping 
the finger to its neighbor. After the game the sprain 
must be immediately attended to by a surgeon, and 
treated with the utmost care to prevent serious conse- 
quences. 

Sprains are much less frequent now than they used to 
be, for experience has taught how to avoid them in 
great measure. Indeed, in most of the universities and 
larger schools candidates for the eleven are regularly in- 
structed in the methods which have been found best 
adapted to the avoidance of these and other injuries. 

“Charley-horse” is an inflammation of the anterior 
thigh muscles, following overstrain or repeated bruising. 
It calls for rest, hot applications, pressure, and later 
massage of the affected muscles. 

Dislocations and broken bones put the sufferer hors 
de combat, and call for immediate surgical treatment 
which cannot be discussed here.—Youth’s Companion. 








ORIGIN OF NAMES IN VERMONT.—(11.) 

North Hero, for one of two islands called “Two 
Heroes,’ granted to Ethan Allen, to be owned only by 
brave men warmly disposed toward revolution. 

Panton, for Lord Panton, British nobleman. 

Passumpsic, “much clear water.” 

Pacinktuk, crooked river. 

Plymouth, for town in Massachusetts. 

Pomfret, for town in England. 

Pownal, for Governor Thomas Pownal of Massachu- 
setts 

Proctor, for Redfield Proctor. 

Proctorsville, for father of Senator Proctor. 

Randolph, for John Randolph of Virginia 

Readsboro, for John Read. 

Saint George, for George III. of England. 

Saint Johnsbury, for St. John de Creve-Coeur, French 
consul at New York, and a benefactor of Vermont. 

Shelburne, for William Fitz Maurice, second Earl] of 
Shelburne. 

Sheldon, for a resident family. ° 

Shoreham, so named because situated on shores of 
lake. 

South Hero, for one of two islands called “Two He- 
roes,” granted to Ethan Allen. It was intended that 
they should be owned by only brave men warmly dis- 
posed toward revolution. 

Starksboro, for General John Stark. 

Stephens, for Captain Phineas Stephens. 

Stratton, for Samuel Stratton. 

Townshend, for Charles Townshend, a member of the 
ministry during Governor Wentworth’s term of office. 

Underhill, for two brothers, shareholders under origi- 
nal charter. 

Vershire, combination of first syllable of state name, 
and Shire, English suffix, meaning county. 

Waitsfield, for General Benjamin Waite, first settler. 

Walden, for commanding officer of military forces 
present during building of a road in vicinity. 

Waltham, for city in Massachusetts. 

Wardsboro, for William Ward, principal proprietor. 

Waterford, because of its situation on the Connecticut. 

Wheelock, for Eleazar Wheelock, president of Indian 
Charity School, or for John Wheelock. 

Whiting, because three of the forty-eight proprietors 
held that name. 

Whitingham, for Nathan Whiting. 

Williams, for Rey. Jonn Williams. 


Willlamstown, for town in Massachusetts. 

Vj} ; ve . 

Williston, for Samuel Willis. 

Wil » * ‘ . v2 

Wilmington, for Spencer Compton, Earl of Wil- 
Mington. 

Vj y ~ : 

Windsor, for town in England. 


Winhall, for Winn and Hall, proprietors. 
“onakaketuk, “river of otters.” 
\A 

oodbury, for General Ebenezer Wood. 





¢ philosophie element in pedagogy is indispen- 
(0 & great educational thinker and leader, but 
'v good teaching. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


BOYS’ SELF-GOVERNING CLUBS. By Winifred Buek. 
New York: Macmillan Company. Cloth. 218 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

rt Boys’ clubs have the centre of the stage at present. 
The boy” was never so large a factor of human sou.ety 

in fact or theory as now. There was never so much 
done for him and he never did so much for himself di- 
rectly or indirectly, and we are merely on the threshold 
of the movement. 

No one person has had so definite and varied experi- 
ence with boys’ clubs as has Winifred Buck, who has de- 
voted herself to this work for twelve years. For two 
years she was with clubs of boys from eight to twelve, 
for eight years she was associated with clubs of boys 
from twelve to fourteen, and for four years she also had 
to do with clubs in which the boys were from fourteen 
to sixteen, so that she has tested her theories and ideas 
on various ages. She has had the guidance of eighteen 
clubs of boys in public schools of New York city. She 
has had to do with many other boys’ clubs. All tuis 
makes her advice of great value. 

The original and most famous boys’ club was organ- 
ized nearly twenty-five years ago, and is known to-day 
as the St. Mark’s Place Boys’ club. This organization 
now owns a large building, which all of its several hun- 
dred members have the privilege of using as often as 
they please. The government of this club is practically 
entirely in the hands of grown people. 

About ten years later an attempt was made in the 
Tenth ward of New York city to change the street gaugs 
which infested the neighborhood into small  self- 
governing clubs. These self-governing clubs differed 
from the St. Mark’s Place club in that they never had 
more, andi rarely as many as thirty members, who, in- 
stead of having the right to enjoy at any time in the 
afternoon cr evening the many privileges of a large 
building, had only the right to cccupy one room, snd 
that at stated intervals. 

But it was in the matter of government that these :ittle 
organizations differed most from their distinguished pro- 
totype. While the boys of the St. Mark’s club had a 
merely nominal voice in the government of their club, 
the boys of the transformed gangs managed all cheir 
business affairs themselves, in some cases even to the 
extent of paying completely for the rent of their rom. 
The attendance of a sensible grown person at ‘heir 
meetings of course insured their success, but he or she 
acted in an advisory capacity only. 

These small self-governing clubs eventually became a 
veritable force in the neighborhood where they wer: 
started, and they now fill all available rooms in the 
settlements, missions, and public school buildings. 

Miss Buck treats her subject fully and carefully 
Among her topics are these: Relation of the club to play, 
causes and consequences of criminal acts of children, 
preliminary arrangements for a club, starting a club, 
getting the bovs, the constitution, the business meeting, 
outside activities of the club; adaptation to different 
ages, personality of club advisers, simple but necessary 
parliamentary law. 

LITTLE MASTERPIECES OF SCIENCE. Edited by 
George Iles. Skies and Earth, 19) pp.; The Wind, 185 
pp.; Explorers, 170 pp.; Invention and Discovery, 183 
pv.: The Naturalist. 173 pp.; Health and F'zaling, 
176 pp. Avthors, Richard A. Proctor, Simou New- 
comb, Charles Young, George Iles, Sir Charles Lyell, 

N. S Shaler, Thomas H. Huxley, John Fiske, James 
Suily, Francis Galton, Henry Maudsley, William B. 
Carpenter, Michael Faraday, Joseph Henry, Alexander 
Graham Bell, Count Rumford, George Stephenson, 
Charies Darwin, Alfred R. Wallace, Patrick Geddes, 
and several others. Neatly bound as a set of six 
volumes. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

No words of commendation could signify as much as 
does the list of authors. There are forty-two masters 
in these various departments of science contributing to 
this set of books. About half of these are men of to- 
dav: the others have been the great men of the last 
century. Here are six handy, creditably-printed, and 
attractively-bound books, containing, as a whole, as 
strong a chapter as can be had on forty-twe phases~ of 
science. There is no other way, so far as I know, 
where so much that is so valuable can be had for any- 
thing like as littic money as this. 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By 

- J. U. Barnard, Principal Humboldt School, Kansas 
City, Mo. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 164 pp. 
Price, 35 cents in paper cover. 

This valuable little volume will greatly aid the teacher 
who desires to link together in the pupil’s mind the 
thought of places and products. It need not be argued 
that such a combination is of prime importance in our 
time. Principal Barnard groups his thousand and more 
facts in a most artistic and helpful way, and is to be 
congratulated on the scope, as well as the reliability of 
his work. Talk about “Handy-Volume Series,” this 
volume belongs most really—if it does not nominally— 
to such a series. The printer, too, has almost outdone 
himself in the quality of the work that fell to his lot. 
WITNESSES OF THE LIGHT. By Washington Glad- 

den, Author of “Social Salvation,” “Who Wrote the 

Bible?” etc. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. lilus- 

trated. 12mo. Price, $1.25, net. Postage extra. 

Last spring the Noble lectures at Harvard University 
were delivered by the Rev. Washington Gladden. As 
now published, they form a series of popular pbio- 
eraphical studies of six great historical figures,—Dante, 
the poet; Michelangelo, the artist; Fichte, the phil- 
osopher; Victor Hugo, the man of letters; Wagener, the 
musician: and Ruskin, the preacher. The purpose nas 
been to present in a clear and vivid portraiture each of 
these great personalities, and to show how each one of 
them was, without always intending it, a witness to the 
Light of the World. None of them would have been 
the man he was or could have done the work he did, 


but for the presence in his life of that Spirit whose in- 
carnation was Jesus Christ. The volume is illustrated 
admirably with six portraits. Dr. Gladden is one of the 
most interesting and inspiring men upon the American 
platform, and his addresses read even better than they 
sound. His is an essay style of rare merit.: He always 
holds the reader’s attention to the close. He divides the 
honor of choice literary and essay style with Dr. Van 
Dyke, Bishop Spalding, and Hamilton W. Mabie. This 
book is in an unusual vein for him. 

Dr. Gladden has a loyal following, but in addition to 
his regular audience, this volume will enjoy a wide 
reading, being written in a popular and pleasing vein. 
THE SACRIFICE OF THE SHANNON, By W. Albert 

Hickman. New York: F. A. Stokes Company. 

A remarkably good story, chiefly about the voyage of 
“The Shannon,” an ice-breaking steamer of the St. 
Lawrence gulf, which goes to the rescue of an ice 
bound vessel. The customs of these northern people, 
their pleasures, their daily life, as well as two charming 
love stories which pervade the whole narrative, are al) 
delightfully portrayed. The illustrations are good. 


THE ART OF LIVING LONG. By Louis Cornaro, 
the famous Venetian centenarian. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
William F. Butler, 57 University Building. Octavo 
volume (6 1-4x9 1-4 inches). Illustrated. Bound in 
full cloth, gilt top, a handsome parlor edition. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

“Louis Cornaro, who fathomed the secret of longevity 
more effectively, probably, than any other person,” is a 
a character unique in history. Though possessed of a 
delicate constitution from birth, his life despaired of by 
his physicians at forty, he lived to fully set forth at the 
ages of eighty-three, eighty-six, ninety-one, and ninety- 
five, the methods whereby he secured that com- 
plete mental and bodily power which was always at his 
command until his death at one hundred and three— 
“the first to reduce the science of simple living to a sys- 
tem.”’ The book is very handsomely gotten up, and 
the list of those who have read and commended it con- 
tains the most of the prominent brain workers in the 
country. Says one whose name is of world wide fame: 
“IT commend ‘The Art of Living Long’ as full of practical 
thought and advice, told in such plain language that ‘he 
that runs may read’”’; says another: “I thimk you have 
rendered a great service to your countrymen in trans- 
lating and publishing this valuable work’”’; and still an- 
other: “I have just finished reading ‘The Art of Living 
Long,’ and beg to express the great interest it excited. 

Every man should accept its arguments as rules 
of government. I thank you for the profit derived from 
it’; and another: “I want to assure you that in my 
humble judgment you have in the preparation of ‘The 

Art of Living Long’ performed a work of great practical 

value to the American pecple. I wish it could be read 

~by evcry man, woman, and child in the United States.” 

The book is not dry reading, but, purely for recreation 

is fascinating; and fascination and instruction do not 

always go hand in hand. We can say with the others, 

“Everybody should read the book.” 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE. By Spencer 
Trotter, M. D., professor of biology in Swarthmore 
College. New York: The Macmillan Company. 4090 
pp. Price, $1.10, net. 

Dr. Trotter has succeeded in blending localities with 
industries to a remarkable degree, in his able and most 
interesting volume. Almost an infinite patience must 
have been required ta cover the multitude of details 
with which the author deals, and not only to narrate 
them, but also to group them in such a masterly way. 
The world seems to have been scoured for its most tell- 
ing points cn its trade relations. One wonders, as he 
reads, whether any essential fact has been overlooked, so 
comprehensive has been the author’s survey. For a Jay 
like this, when geography is not taught as if it were ’ 
subject all to itself, but is so closely linked with humau 
activities, there must be a large room for such a volume 
as this In text, illustrations, index, and all, the book 
is most attractive. 

The Saalfield Publishing Company, Akron, O., issue 
“Character Reading,’ by Mrs. Symes, a fascinating little 
book, whether or not one is a believer in physiognomy 
and phrenology. Price, 50 cents. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 





“The Corona Song Book.” Selected, compiled and arranged by 
Wm. C. Hoff. Price, $1..0 ——** Lessons in Physics.” By L. D, Hig. 
gins. Price, 90 cents.——* Laboratory Physics.” By D.C. Miller, 
Price, $2 00 “French Reader.” By Aldrich and Foster. Price, 50 
cents. —*“ Teacher’s Guide to accompany Davis’s Elementary Physi- 
ca! Geography.” Price, 30 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘‘New Elementary Agriculture.” By Be-sey, Bruner and Swezey. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: University Publishing Company. 

‘Theuriet’s Mariage de Gerard.” Edited by R. E, Bassett. Price, 
60 cents, New York: Wm. R. Jenkins. 

‘The Purple Book.” By George F. Paul. Peoria, Ill.: The Purple 
Book Company. . 

“Stella Fregelius.’” By H. Rider Haggard.—‘ The Golliwoggs’ 
Circus.”? By Florence Upton and Bertha Upton. Price, $1.59. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“The Five Nations.” 1 Rudyard Kipling. Price, $1.40. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

«Contest for Sound Money.” By A. Barton Hepburn. Price, $2.00. 
—*“ The Heart of Rome.” By F. Marion Crawford. New Yerk: 
The Macmillan Company. 

* Calderon’s La Vida es Sueno.”” By Stand and Skinner. Price, 
$1.00. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company 

“Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society.” By Richard T. 





Ely.—*“ Literary Leaders of America.” sy Richard Burton.— 
* Provincial Types in American Fiction.” By Horace 8S. Fiske.—— 
“ Geographic Influences in American History.” By A. P. Brigham, 


New York: The Chantauqua Press. : . 

“ Over the Border.” By Robert Barr. Price, $1.50. New York: 
F. A. Stokes Company. : 

“ Poems of Alice and Phoebe Cary.” Price, 60 cents.——‘“* Canter- 
bury Tales.” Price, 60 centse,——“‘ Spenser’s Faerie Queene.” Price, 
60 cents. —“‘ Jovy and Power.” By Henry Van Dyke. Price 75 centa, 
——* Spenser’s Complete Works.” Price, $2.00. New ¥ ork: TF. ¥. 
Crowell & Co, 

“ Billy Whiskers’ Kids.” By F. T. Montgomery. Price, $1.00. 
Akron, O.: Saaifield Publishing Company. 

“Wide Awake Dialogues.” By T. 8S. Denison. Price, 25 cents. 
Chicago: T. 8. Denison. 

“German Forma and Words,’ By Wm, Sibler. Decorah, Iowa: 


The Author 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 

October 30:Hampden County, (Massachu- 
setts) Teachers’ Association, high 
school building, Springfield, Mass. Miss 
E. L. Smith, Holyoke, Mass,. secretary. 

October 30: Middlesex County (Massa- 
chusetts) Teachers’ Association, Tre- 
mont. Temple, Boston. F. H. Nicker- 
son, Melrose, president. 

October 30: Worcester County, Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

October 30: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Northampton. 
Superintendent A. B. Morrill, Eastham- 
ton, president. 

November 5-7: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Joliet. I. I. Allison, 
chairman of i e executive committee, 
Joliet. 

November 6: Barnstable County [Mass.] 
Teachers’ Association, Hyannis. 

November 6: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 

November 8-9: Central 
Association, Cincinnati. 

November 25:- Eastern Division Teachers’ 
Association, Baker City, Ore. 

November 25-27: S. W. Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau. 

November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendle- 
ton; Jannary 1-4: Western Division, 
Eugene. 

November 26: Southeastern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Independence. 
November 26-27: South Central Missouri 

Teachers’ Association, Seymour. 

November 26-27: Southwestern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Garden City. 

November 26-27: Western Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, McCracken. 

November 26-27: Northwestern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Norton. 

November 27-28: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boston. 

November 27-28: Western Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lexington, Mo. 

November 27-28: North Texas Teachers’ 
Association, Bonham. 

November 27-28: Lake Superior Teach- 
ers’ Association, Superior, Wis. 

November 28: Northern Michigan Teach- 
ers’ Association, Traverse City. 

November 28-30: South Central Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association, Mountain 
Grove. 

November 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 

November 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

December 4-5: New Jersey High School 


Ohio Teachers’ 


Teachers’ Associaticn, Newark; W. A. 
Wetzel, Trenton, president. 
Christmas week: Associated Academic 


Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 


Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 


Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 

Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 

Christmas . week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

December 26-30: Wisconsin Stafe Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 

December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

On or about December 26: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, Ocala. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 

On or about December 27: Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, Waco. 

December 28-31: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Cincinnati, O. 
December 27-31: Iowa State Teachers’ 

Association, Des Moines. 
December 28-30: Louisiana State Public 
School Teachers’ Association, Ruston. 
December 29-31: South Dakota Educa- 
tiona] Association, Aberdeen. 

December 29-31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 

December 29-31: Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. 

December 30-January 1: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

December 30-January 3: California 
Teachers’ Association, Pacific Grove. 

December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. At the annual meeting of 
Maine colleges and preparatory schools, 
held here October 24, “Our Present Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements in English” 
was discussed by Professor H. M. Esta- 
brooke of the University of Maine, Pro- 
fessor W. H. Hartshorn of Bates College, 
Principal H. K. White of the Bangor high 
school, Miss Adel Gilpatrick of the Co- 
burn Classical Institute, Waterville, and 
Principal Drew T. Hartshorn of Wilton 
Academy. 

The report of the committee on legis- 
lation, presented by Chairman President 
White of Colby College, was accepted, and 
these officers were elected: President, H. 
K. White, principal of the Bangor high 
school; vice-president, Professor George 
E. Fellows, president of the University of 
Maine; secretary and treasurer, Professor 
J. W. Black of Colby College; executive 
committee, Professor Franklin C. Robin- 
son of Bowdoin College, Professor L. G. 
Jordan of Bates College, H. M. Bisbee of 
Brewer, and D. S. Wheeler of Waterville. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Governor Bachelder of New Hampshire 
is compiling a list of names and addresses 
of the managers of summer schools and 
school camps in his state. He will be 
very glad to receive any information rela- 
tive thereto. 

The next annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Association of Academy 
Teachers will be held at Tilton, in the 
New Hampshire Conference Sem- 
inary building. This association 
was founded ten years ago by 
Principal E. E. French, now of the Rock- 
land Military Academy, West Lebanon, 
N. H. It has had a healthy, constant 
growth and has been, under wise manage- 


ment, most helpful to all private school 
teachers in the state. This tenth meeting 
will be up to the high standard of this as- 
sociation. 
[For report of State Teachers’ Association, see 
page 298. ] 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Professor Will S. Monroe, of 
the Westfield Normal school, began on 
Tuesday of this week a series of weekly 
lectures on the “History and Principles of 
Education” before the students of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art school in Bos- 
ton. This is an abbreviation of the 
courses he gave during the summer to the 
students of education and psychology in 
the University of Illinois. 

The education committee of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club gave a reception to 
Alfred Mosely of England, and the mem- 
bers of his education commission, at 
Hotel Somerset, Tuesday evening, October 
27. Many of the more prominent educa- 
tional people of Boston and vicinity were 
present. 

The Association of Mathematical Teach- 
ers in New England will meet on Satur- 
day, November 14, at 11 o’clock in the 
building of the Browne & Nichols school, 
20 Gordon street, Cambridge, Mass. G. 
W. Evans of the English high school, 
Boston, will read a paper on “Graphicai 
Representation in Arithmetic and Alge- 
bra,” and Dr. E. V. Huntington of Har- 
vard University will give a short account 
of Holzmuller’s Stereometry. 

The fifty-seventh convention of the Nor- 
folk County Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Lorimer hall, Tremont Temple, 
Friday, November 6. The program fol- 
lows: Morning—Devotional exercises, 
Rev. Charles C. Tilley, Hyde Park, Mass.; 
“Why Teach School,” Miss Emma G. Olm- 
stead, Potsdam, N. Y.; “The Teaching of 
History in Elementary schools,” Principal 
Wilbur F. Gordy, Hartford, Conn.; “The 
Teachers’ Annuity Guild,” Principal Eu- 
gene D. Russell, Lynn, Mass.; “Literature 
in the Grades,’ Miss Mabel C. Bragg, 
Lowell, Mass. Afternoon—‘“Does_ the 
Norfolk County Teachers’ Association 
Supply an Educational Want?” reports of 
committees, election of officers; address, 
Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D. D., president of 
Brown University. 

The officers are: President, Merle S. 
Getchell, Hyde Park; vice-presidents, 
Thomas B. Pollard, Quincy, Mrs. Ruth E. 
Lander, Brookline, Walter E. Severance, 
Braintree; secretary, Miss Dorcas C. Hig- 
gins, Brookline; treasurer, Joseph Bel- 
cher, Randolph. 

Superintendent Asher J. Jacoby of Mil- 
ton, president of the New England Asso- 
ciation, presided at the opening session at 
8 o’clock in Tremont Temple, of the union 
meeting of the New England Association 
of School Superintendents, the Massachu- 
setts Superintendents’ Association and the 
Council of School Superintendents of the 
State of New York, October 21, which 
lasted till October 23. 

The proceedings were opened with 
scripture reading and prayer by the Rev. 
Francis G. Peabody of Harvard. Presi- 
dent Jacoby welcomed the several asso- 
ciations and called upon President George 
R. Jones of the state senate to repeat the 
welcome on behalf of the state. 

Dr. John T. Prince, agent of the Massa- 
chusetts board of education, then spoke 
on American ideals of education. 

Presidcnt G. Stanley Hall of Clark Uni- 
versity gave an address on the subject of 
“English Teaching in Our Schools,” at 
9.30 o’clock, Thursday morning. 

The second session of the associations 
was presided over by Dr. Andrew W. Ed- 
son of the New York council. 

City Superintendent William H. Max- 
well of New York discussed ““‘The Organ- 
izing Principles to Be Observed in the 
reparation of a Course of Study.” 

Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet of 
Springfield opened the discussion, saying: 
“We are not giving sufficient attention to 
the effect upon the moral life of the work 
done in school. 

“In making up a course of study, con- 
sideration must be given to the teacher, 
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the text-book and the child. Much of our 
teaching is such that it vaccinates the 
pupils so effectively as to make it impos- 
sible for interest to take ever afterward.” 

Superintendent Joseph G. Edgerly of 
Fitchburg said that the teachers form an 
important part of the community, and 
they must be reckoned with by the super- 
intendent. 

The discussion was continued by Super- 
intendent Thomas R. Kneil of Saratoga 
Springs. 

The afternoon was spent by the super- 
intendents in visiting the schools in. Bos- 
ton and suburbs. 

In the evening the superintendents dis- 
cussed “‘The Shortened College Course,” 
the speakers being Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 
dean of Simmons College; Superintendent 
F. H. Beede, New Haven, Conn., and Pres- 
dent W. H. P. Faunce. 

Miss Arnold considered the subject from 
the standpoint of the pupil. She sketched 
the struggle of the young people for a col- 
lege education, 

Superintendent F. H. Beede of New 
Haven, Conn., spoke from the stand- 
point of the public schodl. 

President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown 
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promises to do much better. 


A. H. BUTLER & CO. 


19 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Established 1887. , 


LE. LEWIS & CO. 


BANKERS and BROKERS, 
35 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 





Speculative and Investment Ac- 
counts Solicited, 


Direct Wires. Exceptional Equip- 
ment for Rapid Execution of 
orders. 


MARKET LETTER SENT FREE. 





The desire to increase one’s in- 
come is universal and is to be 
commended. Frugality is the 
stepping-stone tu wealth. 

As the mind of youth is better 

developed by one interested and 
conversant with modern methods 
rather than by antique forms, so 
may your interests be more care. 
fully looked aiter if an expert 
Broker who makes “ speculative 
investments ” a specialty, is em- 
loved. 
Safety is the first essential to 
be considered when inyesting 
savings. In this connection we 
call your attention to our Firm, 
and solicit correspondence per- 
taining to Stock Investment, 
either for cash or on suitable 
margin. Same being satisfactory 
to you, a share of your patron- 
age will be highly esteemed. 

We have a selected list of Stand- 
ard Stocks that will return very 
much higher rates of interest 
than can be obtained from Say- 
ings Banks, and which we regard 
equally safe. 


We guarantee the same rate of inter- 


est for one vear on any investment 
we advise, 


We furnish a Chart showing course of prices, 
which will be found both instructive and interest- 
ing. This will be sent to any address free upon 
request. 





University was the closing speaker. He 
had been assigned to deal with “The 
Standpoint of the University,’’ but he be- 
gan by asking “What university?” and 
went on to show that the different univer- 
sities were not agreed. 

“American education,” he held, “should 
not be cut off at the top. If time must be 
saved, let it be cut off in each department 
of study. The proposal to shorten the 
college course has caused a distinct stiffen- 
ing of the academic spine. It is our col- 
fece men in business who protest against 
the proposal. The demand for the short- 
ening comes from men who are identified 
with the great professional schools. 

“It is not quantity, but quality of re- 

lt, which should determine when a 
‘ourse is completed. We can easily save 
‘welve to fifteen months in preparation 
for college, or we can have the extra pre- 
paralory results allowed in college. The 
‘ollege is also prepared to concede a more 

veral construction of the phrase ‘liberal 
‘tldy.” There should be concession, but 

ought to be concession of the profes- 
a nal school to the college, of the college 

° the secondary and grammar schools, 
ind of the schools to the dominating life 
Durpose of study itself.” 

On Friday morning, “Moral Education” 
Was the subject under consideration. The 
Pan speaker was Superintendent F. E. 
tin of Quincy. He was followed by 
“Uperintendent H. P. Lewis of Worcester, 

© Agent G. F. Fletcher and Superin- 
7. at George I. Aldrich of Brookline. 
_. imittee on legislation reported, in 
vert, that the general trend of legislation 
5 that all the states are groping their 
‘Owards a larger proportionate share 
‘ompared with the town in the support 
' /n the control of public schools; the 
, S!ng function of the state appears in 
" £eneral directions: provision for high 
_Instruction to every child; exten- 

Supervision to all schools; the 
uethening of the compulsory attend- 
aw; the training and certification of 
‘ers by the state; the distribution of 


Sta 


+ 


Show 


Way 


810n of 


state aid to small towns. It would seem 
that some larger view must eventually be 
taken of the duty of the state, not toward 
small towns, but toward children’ who are 
receiving a ten-dollar education on a 
twenty-five-dollar tax rate, while their 
neighbors across the street are receiving 
a twenty-five-dollar education upon a ten- 
dollar tax rate. In Connecticut a com- 
mission has been established to investi- 
gate practical means and methods of in- 
dustrial and technical instruction. And 
Massachusetts has taken a new step in 
providing for the instruction of blind 
adult persons in their homes. Rhode 
Island has just taken the final step in 
abolishing the district system. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: Pres- 
ident, Charles E. Tilton, Bangor, Me.; 
vice-president, T. W. Harris, Keene, N. 
H.; secretary and treasurer, Frank E. 
Parlin, Quincy, Mass.; executive commit- 
tee, the above, and Harold W. Deane, 
Palmer, Mass.; Mrs. Anna D. Pollard, 
Southington, Conn.; Herbert W. Lull, 
Newport, R. I. 

The New York Council, in session in 
Gilbert hall, elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, Elmer §S. Redman, Hornellsville; 
vice-president, Clinton S. Marsh, Auburn; 
secretary and treasurer, F. J. Sagendorph, 
Hudson. A report also was read from the 
committee on legislation, and on the sub- 
ject of “‘Legitimate Uses of School Build- 
ings Outside of School Hours,” Associate 
City Superintendent Edward L. Stevens of 
New York, and Ossian H. Lang, editor of 
the New York School Journal, had some- 
thing of interest to say. Delancey M. 
Ellis, state director of education, told of 
the preparation and plans of the St. Louis 
Exposition. 


PEABODY. Nearly 2,000 Essex county 
school teachers attended the session of 
the Essex County Teachers’ Association, 
October 23. In the morning Miss Mary E. 
Wooley, president of: Mt. Holyoke.College, 
and Fred W. Atkinson, recently govern- 
ment superintendent of education in the 
Philippines, spoke. 

In the afternoon the primary teachers 
met in the Peabody Institute and were 
addressed by Frank L. Burnham, super 
visor of drawing in New Haven, Miss 
Sarah L. Baker of the State Nornial 
school in Salem, and Miss Mabel M. Kim- 
ball of Hyannis. The grammar teachers 
held their session in the town hall, and 
were addressed by Supervisor R. C. Met- 
calf of Boston. The high school teachcrs 
were addressed by J. W. McDonald of the 
state board of education, Principal Enoch 
Cc. Adams of Newton and Augustine Jones 
of the Friends’ school in Providerice. 

At the close of the separate meetings 
the high and grammar teachers united in 
a meeting which was addressed by Pro- 
fessor E.°H. Russell, principal of the State 
Normal school in Worcester. These 
officers of the association were elected: — 

Adelbert L. Safford of Beverly, presi- 
dent; James D. Horne of Lawrence, vice- 
president; Joel W. Reynolds of Marble- 
head, secretary; Ralph P. Ireland of Glou- 
cester, treasurer; Irving H. Johnson of 
Newburyport, Willard W. Woodman of 
Peabody, Stanley H. Holden of Haverhill, 
councilors; Forrest Brown of Amesbury 
and Frank J. Peasley of Lynn, delegates 
to Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 

NEWTON. At the Newton club, Octo- 
ber 21, an informal reception was ten- 
dered Superintendent F. W. Atkinson of 
the Newton public schools by members 
and guests of the Newton IndustrialAssociation. 

Superintendent and Mrs. Atkinson were 
assisted in receiving by President D. C. 
Heath and Mrs. Heath, Mr. and Mrs, J. R. 
Carter, Mayor and Mrs. J. W. Weeks and 
Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Gorham. Superintend- 
ent Atkinson gave an interesting address 
on the Philippines. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The Hartford County 
Teachers’ Association will hold a course 
of lectures to be given at Brown school 
annex on Saturdays, 3 P. M., during the 
season of 1903-1904, by Earl Barnes, on 
“The Development of Mind; or, The Psy- 
chology of Childhood.” 

October 31, 1903, “Memory and Imagin- 
ation: or, Storing, Recalling and Combin- 
ine Ideas’; November 21, 1903, “Concep- 
tion. Judgment and Reasoning; or, The 
Elaboration of Knowledge’; December 12, 
1903. “The Growth of Artistic Sensibility; 
or, From Sensory Shocks to Love of Har- 
mony”; January 16, 1904, “Children’s Po- 
litical Ideas; or, From the Political Boss 
to Political Self-Direction”; February 6, 
1904, “Development of Moral Nature; or, 
The Sense of Oughtness and Developing 
Judgments”; February 27, 1904, “The 
Wofshiping Instinct; or, From Man-Like 
Gods to the One Supreme God.” 

The officers of the association are as 
follows: President, B. Norman Strong, 
Hartford: vice-president, Harlow Godard, 
Collinsville; secretary, Miss Katherine 
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Decker, New Britain; executive commit- 
tee, Charles D, Hine, Hartford; Clarence 
A. Bingham, Bristol; Fred L. Hooker, 
East Hartford. 


NEW HAVEN. There was a represent- 
ative gathering of New England and New 
York psychologists at New Haven last 
Tuesday, October 20. Professor George 
Trumbull Ladd presided, and papers were 
read by Dr. Robert Yerkes of Harvard 
University, Dr. George T. Stevens of New 
York city, Professor Raymond Dodge of 
Wesleyan University, Dr. Charles H. Judd 
of Yale University, Dr. S. I. Franz of 
Dartmouth College and Professor J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell and Dr. R. S. Woodworth of 
Columbia University. The papers and 
addresses were of a technical and scien- 
tific nature. 


PROFESSOR R. H. THURSTON. 


The death at his home in Ithaca on 
Sunday night, October 25, of Professor 
Robert Henry Thurston, director of Sib- 


ley College of Cornell University, removes 
from the teaching ranks one of the most 
distinguished scientific educators of our 
day; for Professor Thurston was more 
than director of a scientific school and 
professor of mechanical engineering in a 
university. At state and national gather- 
ings and in journals and reviews he man- 
ifested keen interest and unusual compre- 
hension of the larger problems touching 
educational theory and practice. 
Professor Thurston was born at Provi- 
dence, R. I., on the twenty-fifth of Octo- 
ber in the year 1839, so that his death oc- 
curred on his sixty-fourth birthday. In- 
deed, he was to have celebrated his birth- 
day in his home with a few choice friends, 
ex-Presiuent Andrew D. White and Pro- 
fessors Hewitt and Huffeutt, and he was 
sitting in his library waiting the arrival 
of his guests when death came unex- 
pectedly. He was graduated from Brown 
University in 1859 and served during the 
Civil war as assistant engineer. He was 
subsequently professor of physics at the 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
and of mechanical engineering at the 
Stevens Institute of Technology at Hobo- 
ken. For the past eighteen years he has 
been connected with Cornell University. 
Professor Thurston was the author of 
twenty books and three hundred essays, 
most of them on technical and scientific 
subjects. He had, however, as already 
noted, always taken a lively interest in 
general education, and more especially in 
professional and technological instruc- 
tion. W. S. M. 








THE BOSTON THEATRES. 





THE TREMONT. 


The Tremont theatre in Boston has 
been packed to the galleries with music- 
lovers at the opening of the English 
grand opera four weeks’ festival offered by 
Henry W. Savage’s fine English singing 
organization. Puccini’s “Tosca,” the mas- 
terpiece of modern Italian opera, has been 
sung for the first time in English in Bos- 
ton, and received an ovation seldom given, 
The work of tenor Joseph Sheehan, bary- 
tone Winfred Goff, and that fine dramatic 
soprano, Gertrude Rennyson, in the title 
role, together with the inspiring en- 
sembles and the big orchestra of nearly 
sixty musicians under Chevalier Emanuel, 
has been a rare treat. During the first 
week “Tosca,” “Carmen” and a double 
bill. including “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
and “Cavaleria Rusticana,’”’ were sung. 
Marion Ivell, the great contralto, had the 
title role in “Carmen” and recorded a 
ereat personal triumph in the picturesque 
role of the cigarette girl of Seville. 
Pierre Riveiere, the new French tenor, 
was the Don Jose, and Remi Marsano, a 
new barytone, scored heavily as the Tor- 
eador. Miss Jean Lane Brooks, a new 
dramatic soprano, made her debut as 
Michaela, and scored a _ personal hit. 
Jennie Norelli, the sweet Swedish colora- 
tura soprano, sung the title role in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,’ making one of 


the finest impressions of the week. Pietro 
Gherardi, a Covent Garden tenor, made 
his debut, and together with Harrison W. 
Bennett, a new Boston basso just re- 
turned from Italy, was received with pro- 
nounced approbation. ‘‘Lucia” was fol- 
lowed by Mascagni’s famous “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” in which Rita Newman, a 
new mezzo-soprano, achieved a personal 
hit as Santuzza. Seven new singers made 
their debuts during the week. The im- 
mense favor with which Mr. Savage’s or- 
ganization has opened the opera season 
indicates a greater success than this gsu- 
perb English singing company has ever 
had in Boston. Next week will be de- 
voted to ‘‘Faust,” ‘“‘Tannhauser”’ and the 
“Bohemian Girl,” all being given’ new 
scenic productions. 


“Great Men, Past and Present,’ as 
impersonated by Henry Lee, a well- 
known ex-legitimate actor, will be the 
headline feature of the Keith show ia 
Boston the week of November 2. This 
is acknowledgedly the best act of the 
kind ever offered in the varieties, and 
it has not been seen here for three 
years. May Edouin, daughter of the 
late Alice Atherton, and Fred Edwards, 
will appear in acharacter study, “A 
Bachelor’s Dream,” during which Miss 
Edouin makes five changes of costume 
and sings the laughing song made’ fa- 
mous by her mother. There are five 
acts that have never been seen in Bos- 
ton before, including “A Female Drum- 
mer” quartet, colored comedians and 
singers of pronounced ability; Adelina 
Roattino and Clara Stevens, in an at- 
tractive singing and dancing novelty; 
Hoey and Lee, Hebrew comedians and 
singers, said to be the best heard in 
years; Billy Howard and Katherine 
Harris, in “The Adventures of Happy 
Hooligan,’ and Rosie Rendell, an Eng- 
lish music hall soubrette. Others in 
the list are George H. Wood, the “differ- 
ent sort” of blackface comedian; Sny- 
der and Buckley, musical eccentriques; 
Howley and Leslie, dancers, and Naomi 
Ethardo, acrobatic contortionist. 


FAY TEMPLETON AT THE COLUMBIA; 

The reception accorded Miss Fay Tem- 
pleton at the Columbia theatre on the 
opening night was almost cyclonic in 
force, making the evening one of un- 
bounded amusement and unamalgamated 
joy. It is a long time since anyone has 
made such a hit in Boston as was scored 
by Miss Templeton. Miss Templeton’s 
well-trained and tuneful voice, her fund of 
bubbling good humor, her ability to imi- 
tate and emphasize the grotesque in the 
actions of her sisters on the stage, makes 
her a host in herself. She sings.coon 
songs, French songs, dialect songs. and 
sentimental ballads in the most artistic 
manner, and she is obliged to leave her 
auditors unsatisfied simply because of 
sheer physical inability of the artist to satisfy 
the demands for her presence. ‘‘ The Run- 
aways” is strictly a typical musical ex- 
travaganza, only being a much better 
thing of its kind than has ever been seen 
in Boston. It abounds with good music, 
beautiful costumes, and sumptuous scen- 
ery. The management have wisely sur- 
rounded a competent star with a com- 
pany of other capable people. Arthur 
Dunn, Alexander Clark, William Gould, 
Charles Dox, William Wolff, Sol Solomon, 
Walter Stanton, and Joseph Carey con- 
stitute a crowd of comedians which Sam 
S. Shubert and Nixon and Zimmerman 
have provided for Miss Templeton’s sup- 
port. Van Rensselaer Wheeler finds op- 
portunity for some very pretty love scenes 
with Miss Edith Eldridge as the Princess 
Angel-Cake, heiress to the throne of 
Table d’Hote, and Mabel Carrier as Dor- 
othy Hardtack heads a list of pretty 
women and clever singers, and are as- 
sisted by Lottie Medley, Frankie Bailey, 
May McKenzie, the Hengler Sisters, ana 
the D’Arvilles. This is the second week 
of the three weeks’ engagement, which 
bids fair.to be the most successful of any 
ever played in Boston. Wednesday and 
Saturday matinees. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in coliege faculties, changes in 
instractorships, and important college news. 





Clark University offers this year to 
teachers and to the public, as well as to 
students in all departments of the Uni- 
versity. special courses of lectures on 
educaticnal topics on Saturday mornings, 
beginning October 10. 

While addressed to those interested in 
all grades of education, Dr. Hall’s course 
will have special reference this year to 
the needs of teachers of primary and 
grammar school grades, although much 
of the matter in all the courses will have 
more or less incidental reference to the 
work of high schools. 

The courses are as follows:— 

President G. Stanley Hall, Saturdays 
throughout the year. Professor W. H. 
Burnham, Saturdays throughout the year, 
educational psychology and school hy- 
giene. Professor A. F. Chamberlain, an- 
thropology. This course, beginning Octo- 
ber 10, will consist of ten lectures on 
“The World-Areas in the History of Man- 
kind.” Professor W. E. Story, “Mathe- 
matical Instruction in the Schools.” This 
courss will consist of six lectures on a 
rational curriculum in mathematics for 
primary and secondary schools. For fur- 
ther particulars address or consult Miss 
Florence Chandler, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Wesleyan University opened October 1 
with an entering class of rinety-nine, nine 
of whom were women, and a total regis- 
tration of about 335, which is an advance 
of thirteen over last year. The two col- 
lege dormitories, lodging 108 students, are 
full, with a long waiting list besides. 
Two changes have been made in the fac- 
ulty. Dr. R. H. Fife comes from Western 
Reserve University to conduct the Ger- 
man department in the place of Professor 
A. B. Faust, now in the University of 
Wisconsin, and Dr. C. Swan, M. D., comes 
from Boston to be director of the gymna- 
sium, succeeding F. W. Marvel, now oc- 
cupying a similar position at Brown, 
Improvements in the material equipment 
of the institution have been progressing. 
Fisk hall, to cost $125,000, has been com- 
pleted on the exterior, and will probably 
be used for recitations in February. Scott 
science hall, costing $100,000, has been 
carried up to the second floor, and the 
new and attractive Chi Psi lodge has 
been finished on the exterior. The new 
buildings have necessitated an enlarged 
steam heating system, to cost $10,000, 
work on which is new nearing completion. 

C. B. Rogers, a retired manufacturer of 
Meriden, Ct., and a trustee of Wesleyan 
has given $25.000 to Wesleyan Univer 
sity as a contribution to the fund of $1,- 
000,000 being raised for that institution 

In addition to Mr. Rogers’ gift, $75,0°0 
has been given and the alumni have 
pledged $100,000, making $200,000 of 
which the trustees are already sure. 

Wor’ on the Yale triennial catalog for 
1901-1994 has already made considerable 


progress. It will show, in round num- 
bers, about 21,800 graduates, of whom 
about 12,900 are living and 8,900 dead. 


Yale graduates are now dying at the rate 
of a little more than 109 a year, but the 
large size of recent graduating classes is 
steadily increasing the ratio of living to 
dead. According to the last obituary rec- 
ord, the oldest living Yale graduate is 
Rev. Joseph S. Lord of the class of 1831, 
who was born in 1808, says the New York 
Evening Post. The average age of the 
Yale academic graduate is between fifty- 
nine and sixty years. An _ interesting 
table, compiled by Charlton T. Lewis of 
the “famous” class of 1853, shows that 
the average mortalitv in that elass has 
been sieadily below those of the standard 
mortality tables, falling twelve and one- 
half per cent. below in 1888, when the 
class had been graduated thirty-five 
vears. There are now forty-three of the 
eurvivors of the class. which graduated 


with 1098 men. The preliminary catalog, 
issued last week, shows an academic 
freshman class of 389 men. which 


“dropped” sophomores will probably raise 
to 400. It is the largest class ever enter- 
ing the academic department. In the 
scientific school the entering class rises 
from 241 to 312. The complete returns 
for preliminary examinations, in both 
June and September of this year, show a 
decrease of about twenty, as compared 
with Inst vear. 

We are glad to call the attention of 
teachers to the advertisement of the Col- 
orado Covgh and Catarrh Root Company, 
in last week’s issue, and also in next 
week’s. It is marvelously effective in 
evringe coughs, hoarseness, sore throat and 
indigestion. 


—_— 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
(Continued from page 296.] 

CONCORD. ‘The State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Concord 
on Friday and Saturday, October 16 and 
17. The program was as follows: — 

9.00, Devotional exercises, conducted by 
Rev. John Vannevar: 9.10, address of wel- 
come, Hon. Charles R. Corning, chairman 
board of education, Concord; 9.20, busi- 
ness session; 9.30, “School Gardens’’—lan- 
tern illustrations, Dick J. Crosby, depart- 
ment of agriculture, office of experiment 
stations, Washington, D. C.; 10.30, “Sense 
Training,’ A. W. Trettien, Clark Univer- 
sity; 11.30. “Apperception in Education,” 
Dr. Charles DeGarmo, Cornell University. 

Kindergartners’ Conference, led by Mrs. 








SUVERINTENDENT GEORGE H, WHITCHER, 
Durham, N. i. 
Pre-ident New Hamp-hire State Teachers’ Agsso- 
ciation. 





Margaret J. Stannard, principal Garland 
Training school, Boston. 1. “The Ideal 
and the Actual Kindergarten,” Mrs. Stan- 
nard; 2. “Relation and Obligation of the 
Kindergarten to the Home,’ Miss Bertha 
A. Colburn, supervisor of kindergartens, 
Portsmouth; 3. “Does the Kindergarten 
Prepare for the Primary School?” Miss 
Helen L.. Southgate, supervisor of kinder- 
gartens, Concord; 4. “Is the Primary 
School Prepared for Kis dergar'en Children?” 

Joint Session of High and Grammar 
Teachers, chairman, Superintendent 
Charles W. Bickford, Manchester. 2, 
“Ought the School System to be Built 
from the Top Down, or from the Bottom 
Up?” paper by Superintendent Henry C. 
Morrison, Portsmouth: 2.30, criticism of 
paper by Dr. John K. Lord, Dartmouth 
College; 2.45, “Undue Pressure during 
Adolescence: What Bearing have College 
Requirements Upon it?” John W. Staples, 
M. D.. Franklin Falls; 3.15, two-minute 
discussions opened by Principal A. B. 
Crawford, Newmarket. 

Primary Sections. Section A, Superin- 
tendent Ernest L. Silver, Rochester, 
leader--First thirty minutes, History, Miss 
Jennie S. Smith, Newmarket, Grades one 
and two; Miss Eda V. Archibald, Alton, 
Grades three and four: next thirty min- 
utes, Language and Reding. Miss Li'tie 
E. Mason, Littleton, Grades one and two; 
discussion led by Miss Bessie FE. Hoitt. 
Section B, Professor Clarence M. Weed, 
Durham, leader; first thirty minutes, 
Nature Study, Miss Caroline E. Wing, 
Manchester, Grades one and two; Miss 
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Idella R. Berry, Dover, Grades three and 
four; next thirty minutes, Geography; 
Miss Caroline E. Wing, Manchester, 
Grades one and two; Miss Bessie Bailey, 
Claremont, Grades three and four; next 
thirty minutes, Number; Miss Ida M. 
Pinkham, Newmarket, Grades one and 
two: Miss Nellie Collins, Rochester, 
Grades three and four; discussion led by 
Miss Maud Starling. Section C, Superin- 
tendent George H._Whitcher, Durham, 
leader; first thirty minutes, Agriculture 
and Gardening, exhibt explained and 
commented on; next thirty minutes, Con- 
structing, Modeling, etc., Miss Alda Arm- 
strong, Littleton; next thirty minutes, 
Drawing and Photography, Miss Jessie M. 
Dustin, Durham; discussion led by Dick J. 
Crosby, Washington. 

Grammar Sections—Section A, Superin- 
tendent Ernest L. Silver, leader; first 
twenty minutes, History, Miss Ada F. 
Loughead, Franklin, Grades five and six; 
Miss Wilhelmina Patterson, Newmarket, 
Grades seven and eight; next twenty min- 
utes, Language, Grammar and Reading, 
Miss Clentina Curtis, Rochester, Grades 
five and six; Miss Katherine M. McLaugh- 
lin. Lisbon, Grades seven and eight; dis- 
cussion led by Miss Sadie J. Rogers. 
Section B, Professor Clarence M. Weed, 


leader; first twenty minutes, Na- 
ture Study, Miss Luella Eaton, 
Claremont, Grades five and six; Miss 
Ethel M. Paige, Durham, Grades seven 
and eight; next twenty minutes, Geog- 
raphy, Miss Dessa Washburn, Alton, 
Grades five and six; Miss Margaret 


O’Shea, Littleton, Grades seven and eight; 
next twenty minutes, Number, Miss Mabel 
Richardson, Rochester, Grades five and 
six; Miss Harriet Williamson, North 
Stratford, Grades seven and eight; discus- 
sion led by Miss Olive Dodge, Plymouth. 
Section C, Superintendent George H. 
Whitcher, leader; first twenty minutes, 
Agriculture and Gardening, Miss Grace I. 
George, Alton, Grades five and six; next 
twenty minutes, Manual Training, Con- 
struction, Modeling, etc., Miss Mary 
Nichols, Plymouth, Grades five and six; 
F. E. Brown, Manchester, Grades seven 
and eight; next twenty minutes, Drawing, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kent, Plymouth, Grades 
five and six; discussion opened by Miss 
Blanche Steadman and Mr. Crosby. 

High School Sections--Section A, Princi- 
pal Isaac Copp, chairman; division one, 
Classics and Modern Languages; 
“Ought the method of teaching Latin to 
be modified to meet the needs of pupils 
having but eight years of elementary 
training?’’ paper by Principal Melville C. 
Smart, Littleton; 4, “Ought the Spanish 
language to be p'aced on an equal footing 
with French and German in high 
schools?” Professor Lewis H. Dow, pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, Dartmouth 
College. Principal Charles L. Wallace, 
chairman; divison two, English and His- 
tory, 3.30, “How much technical English 
Grammar is essential for pupils entering 
high schools?” Principal Chauncey C. Fer- 
guson, Somersworth; 4, ‘‘How shall the 
time given to history in the high school 
curriculum be best utilized?” Professor 
Herbert D. Foster. Dartmouth College. 
Section B. 3.30 to 4.30. Principal Rufus B. 
Barton, chairman; division one, Science— 


3.30, “Physical Geography as a High 
School Subject,” Miss Mabel L. Butter, 
Franklin; 4, “Chemistry for the Smal] 


High School,” Charles J. Ross, Rochester; 
principal Leslie I. Cleveland, Franklin, 
ebairmen: division two, Mathematics, 
3.30, “The Place of Arithmetic in Second- 


3.30, ° 


ary Education”; 4, “Are We Giving too 
Much Time to Mathematics?” Eben T. 
Phillips, Concord. Section C, 3.30 to 4.50, 
Principal Norman J. Page, Pittsfield, 
chairman; division’ one, Manual Training 
and Drawing; 3.30, ‘Construction Corre- 
lated with Physics,” Principal Willis 0. 
Smith, Lancaster; 4, “Mechanical Drawing 
in the High school.” Principal Frank B. 
Wight, Berlin, chairman; division two, 
Commercial and Industrial subjects; 3.30, 
“Commercial Geography,’ Miss Emma 
Hindley, Concord; 4, “The Commercial 
High School,” Principal Frederick WwW. 
Doring, Concord. 

General Session, meeting in high school 
hall—4.30, report of Educational council, 
Principal Samuel W. Robertson, secretary. 

Friday evening—7, concert; Blaisdell's 
orchestra; 8, address, Rev. Dr. Edward 
Cummings, Boston. 

Saturday morning—General session— 
10.39, superintendents’ conference and an- 
nual meeting of the New Hampshire As- 
sociation of School Superintendents; 
meeting at the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State library building, 
chairman, Superintendent Frank UH. 
Pease, Dover; 10.30, High School Princi- 
pals’ Conference and annual meeting of 
the High School Principals’ Club; chair- 
man, Principal Melville C.: Smart, Little- 
ton; general topic, “The Regulation and 
Control of High School Athletics’; meet- 
ing in high school building, Room 3. 

The officers of the association for the 
meeting were: President, Superintendent 
George H. Whitcher, Durham; vice-presi- 
dent, Principal James E. Klock, Ply- 
mouth; secretary, Miss Harriet L. Hunt- 
ress, Concord; treasurer, Hon. Channing 
Folsom, Dover; additional members of ex- 
ecutive committee, Principal Fred 5S. 
Libbey, Warner high school, Superintend- 
ent Charles Tracy, Claremont; legislative 
committee, Charles W. Bickford, Man- 
chester; James H. Fassett, Nashua; 
James E. Klock, Plymouth, Henry C. 
Morrison, Portsmouth; George H. Whitch- 
er, Durham; members of educational 
council, term expires January 1, 1904, 
James C. Simpson, Greenland; Nellie Mer- 
rick, Somersworth; term expires January 
1, 1905, Charles W. Bickford, Manchester; 
Charles L. Wallace, Lisbon; term expires 
January 1, 1906, Melville C. Smart, Little- 
ton; Clara E. Upton, Nashua. 

The hospitalities of the Concord 
Woman’s Club were extended to the 
teachers from 4.30 to 6 o’clock on Friday, 
at the Guild hall, Centre street. 


+ 
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The Cincinnati Game company is send- 
ing out some fascinating and instructive 


games in the shape of cards, easily 
handled, easily understood, and, in which 
the child to play the games intelligently 
must absorb some knowledge. “Domestic 
Animals” is calculated for either school or 
home use. The cards are of the size of or- 
dinary playing cards, beautifully gotten 
up, the face having the figure and attri- 
butes of some well-known animal, and in 
a little accompanying booklet are the 
rules for a dozen or more different games 

The “Game of Words” is. in something 
the same style, and is one of the best ex- 
ercises in word building, word changing, 
and mental alertness, one could imagine 
Teachers can help themselves and their 
pupils greatly with these exercises, and 
parents who make companions of their 
children, and home the pleasantest spo 
on earth, may pass delightful hours by 
their use. 
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Some New Books. 





” Author. Publisher. Price. 
Corona Song Book PO COF OSCE HS cr OPR ce gedes Ke deeb Kedede Hoff ( Ed.) Ginn & Co., Boston. $10 
Leseg0Ns In PHYBICE......cecccscesccsevcccccssesesoccs Higgins se $6 “ 90 
Laboratory POP Mee rad se escescedccccderceseceseccceces Miller “ “ “ 9.00 
HronGhs ROMBMEss <0 che Uaessis ees cvs rcceBhecs Aldrich & Foster - o¢ es 50 
poems of Alice and Phuebe Cary.................... — T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 60 
CanterDary TAIOB.c. 0000600 rene ccseee ccrcesccdcsscocies — * “ _— .0 .60 
Faerie QUCCRO orudcnbseed oc civscuecvervoctcdecceed sacs Spenser “ m “ ” -60 
Joy ANA POWER...osccsccccsecsee socccrsncsveciossccecs Van Dyke ee o “ ee 75 
Sponsere Complies SDs 0069-0000 cererctipdonderas —: vad My a " 2.00 
Billy Whisker’s Bon cer crccccccescccgecuseescvcsece Montgomery The Saalfi Pub. Co. n, O. 1.00 
studies in the Evolution ot Industrial Society....... Ely ° sf ieeeieean Pram Gon Atom — 
Literary Leaders of America....... ......ccceeceeees Burton - 08 oo: we “6 wa 
provincial Types in American Fiction............... Fiske ? 9 ” « _ 
Geographic Influences in American History......... Brigham “ “ sed “ oe 
Over the I SAUER Sap ehs cde. nale oes evene sé i ie ui Barr F. A. Stokes & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Tho Five MMMPMMAL Abas dB eink ops dse se. ods cdocceeccdes Kipling Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 1.40 
Contest for Sound Money......e...cccccccccccvccccecs Hepburn The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 2.00 
The HEALS ORMOND Ss ddd) de cc nvivres decees vocepesle sdde Crawford “ “ “ “ ae 
La Vida €8 SUCNO..... eee eee eee sees eee ees Stand & Skinner A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago, 1,00 
Stella F ragelius. stb tneeeeeeeerecssereeeeessrnees sennes Haggard Longmans, Green, & Co.,N.Y. —— 
The Golliwoggsa’ CIOUS. ....6. 000. seccecsccccccce .«» Upton ” « - = 1.50 
Theuriet’s Mariage de Gerard,. .............. .ee0 sees Basseit ( Ed.) W. R. Jenkins & Co. N Y. 60 
New Eiementary Agricuiture............. Bruner & Swezey University Pub. Co., Lincoin, Neb. — 
Wide Awake Us Vela d nc Udices iva deckteccece Denison T. 8. Denison, Chicago, 25 
German Forms and Words..,..... Sibler Wm. Sthler, Decorah, Iowa. ae 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOSIMENDS. 


a Sandy Creek, N. ¥.—Long distance telephone.—Can you send us a teacher immediately to take hook. 
p ya rg astronomy, and some other subjects ?—A. Lewie Wallace, secretary Board of Edu. 


cation, . 
—Would you take four hu , poe 
Oram, Grokenstraw, x. i ode 4 ndred, assistant, Sandy Creek high school? Telegraph.—fo Frank 
egram.— take Sandy Creek, assistant. Advise.— Mr. Crumb, Sept. %. 

Long distance telephone.—Send Mr. Cramb at once.— Mr, Wallace, sept. 28. 

Fae 4 —Wili reavh Sandy Ureek Tuesday.—Mr. Crumb, Supt. 28. 
all e tye yey oS eee eee aay 4 is a young man of refinement and pleasant address, 

o . ? i 

able hearin 4, 3 sept. _ you for your despatch in supplying us with a sult 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSB, N. Y. 


MERICA age ape ’ 7 introduces to Colleges 

a Ay ERE TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 

f n superior Professors, Principais, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T’e Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” New fou” 


Kecommends college and normal graduates speciaiiste, and other teache: eges 
schooia, and families, Advises parents about schools. oy: we 0.'P art, ae 




















FISHEI 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


am AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





The James ¥. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, "cnicado™ 


A SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO W IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Mem- 
berthip good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day. 





te TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE igh 20st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY OHIO 
ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 
We need at once thoroughly qualified teachers for the frequent emergency calls we are 


receiving. send card for Keference Book and 


Kegistrations received now are good for next year. oew 


COLUMSBUS 


circulars explaining our methods. 








BOSTON 





Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers Wanted. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GY, M’e’R. 


\ with good general education wanted for department work in High 

PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges on 

sapien Gan te one Sac" ee ant and Grommer grade teachers secure positions 
960 r mon ey can teach some & d 

ey For further information, dress ve iia ee 


BERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
. Y. M. c A. Bly ge, Portland, Me. 


# men for direct nymination to employer. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U, 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 B. 14th St., N.Y. Established 185d. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ‘ti: 


NEw YorK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNBEAPOLIB, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Avé. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper ldg. SAN FRASCiBCO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bld 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Bonlevard. SPOKAN RE, Wash., Ryde Block. LOS ANGELES, (81., 525 Stimson bloc 


[HE BRIDGE TEAGHERS'AGENGIES © 2.033:sSE502ice 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. Taz SOUTH- 
West W88STEBEN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


























Attention is called to the announce- 
ment of John Harriott, jeweler, of 3 
Winter street, Boston, who is making a 
specialty of class pins. A great deal of 
the work of Mr. Harriott was seen at the 
recent educational convention here, and 
attracted attention: and commendation, 
Prices are especially reasonable and 
variety of design unlimited. 


—— a 
— 





Of as high a character as goods of this 
kind can possibly be, are the fraternity 
and class pins made by Bunde & Upmeyer 
company of Milwaukee, Wis. For origin- 
ality of design and excellence of work- 
manship, this well-known firm of manu- 
facturing jewelers challenges comparison. 
Moreover, the prices are exceedingly mod- 
erate, 


a 
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HUNTING IN THE MAINE WOODS. 


The law is off on moose, October 15. 
The rush is on! Hundreds are now jour- 
neying towards the Maine woods. The 
sportsman who has tired at blazing at the 
humerous deer, is now waiting for a shot 
at the big fellows. The law was off on 
moose a week ago last Thurs- 
day, and this giant of the for- 
est, the king of the Maine woods, is 
crashing through the brush of the cele- 
brated Moosehead, Aroostook, Rangeley 
and Washington county regions, pursued 
by the enthusiastic Nimrod. Get your 
gun, and enjoy a week or two in Maine’s 
timberlands. Health and sport await you. 
Send a two-cent stamp to the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
railroad, Boston, for the beautiful illus- 
trated booklet called, “Fishing and Hunt- 
ing.” It tells all about the game region of 
Maine and New Brunswick. 





,™ -_—— 
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LOWRATES WEST AND NORTHWEST. 





Via Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 

railway, every day until November 30, 
qn 

$33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific coast points. $30, 
Chicago to Salt Lake City, Ogden, Grand 
Junction, and many other points in Utah, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Low rates to 
hundreds of other points. 

_Through train service, Chicago to San 
Francisco, Only $6 for a double berth, 
tourist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via St. Paul or via 
Omaha, Write to-day for folder. W. W. 
Hall, New Bngland passenger agent, Bos- 
ton, Mags. sep24-9t 


SOME FEATURES OF THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


A Model City, showing ideal public 
buildings and utilities. Models embrac- 
ing the leading thoroughfares of the 
world. 

A Gold Mine, underground tunnels, with 
adits, slopes, hangings and shafts, stamp 
mills, amalgamators, jigs, slime tables, 
ete. 

Olympic Games revised anu given elab- 
orate production. Athletes from all over 
the world to compete. 

Robert Burns’ Cottage, at Ayrshire, re- 
produced by the Burns Cottage Associa- 
tion. 

General Grant’s Cabin moved from Old 
Orchard and rebuilt from original mater- 
ial, near Art palace. 

Garden of Versailles reproduced by 
France, together with the Grand Trianon 
and other buildings. 

Washington’s Headquarters at Morris- 
town during Revolutionary war will be re- 
produced by New Jersey as the state 
building. 

Great Britain to reproduce the banquet 
hall of Kensington palace as the British 
pavalion. 

Germany to reproduce the Castle of 
Charlottenburg as the German building. 

The Cabildo, where formal transfer of 
the Louisiana territory occurred, repro- 
duced by the state of Louisiana. 

Rose garden, six acres in extent; 50,900 
rose trees in blossom. Largest rose gar- 
den in the world. 

Wnited States map, covering six acres, 
with cinder walks for boundary line be- 
tween states; the map made of growing 
crops of state shown. 
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VARIETIRS. 

Barring Neither Gold Nor Silver the 
enamel of the teeth is most valuable. So- 
zodont Powder does not scratch. Use it. 

Grit makes the Man, 
The want of it the Chump. 
The men who win 
Hang on and Hump. 
—Men of To-Morrow. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. RELL, Proprietor. 





The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. EB. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
HARLAN P., FRENOH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


| he EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Des Moings. Iowa. 
9009000009000 00 000009 O4O OO 06 | POCO SCOOP DOOCCOSCUV EL 
Wi n shi p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
’ in every part of the country. 
Teachers’! 29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 

















Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St.. Boston. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers — 
New England teachers wanted. 


| 
| a 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, | Teachers Wanted AMERIVAN TEACHERS’ BURRAD 


Wa, al Ff, Oth &t.. Naw Vork (26th Vear.) St Lori Mo 
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lilinois Central Railroad 


Direct Line, Chicago to Omaha, Sioux City, 
St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans. :: : : 


% UNSURPASSED TRAIN SERNVICE & 


Weekly Tourist Excursions to California via Chicago and 
Omaha in connection with the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway — THe Scenic Ling. Also via Cincinnai and 
New Orleans, in connection with Sunset Route. 


For rates and all particulars, address J, C, CLAIR, New England Agent 
305 Washington Street, BOSTON 


a 








Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a 





. H. HANSON, Gener, senger Agent 
A ’ r pi Fes ger Ag 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. ' 
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Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 190%. 








A Capilal Manual for Teachers.| Best Work Yet Written. 
| 


“Nature Study by Months seems to| “Having thoroughly acquainted my 
me to be a capital manual for teachers. | self with Mr. Boyden’s work, and 
Whatever Mr. Boyden does, Ke does having examined the book carefully, 
thoroughly and well, and this little book 1 can say most heartily that it is the 


is no exception.”—Hon. Frank A._| best work that has yet been written.”— . 


State CaroLyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Hitt, Secretary Massachusetts 
Board of Education. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 








Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
43 East 19th St. 878 Wabash Ave 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 




















REAL 
UNIQUE IDEA 
NEWSPAPER 
IN 
JOURNALISM SCHOOL USE 


ne 6 tee tot Lan, te ew | ew 4 Seth Nm et Sep | 2 














= Sees a 
NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 
put ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER 


FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 














Published Weekly. Beautifally Dllustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


Samples free. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for two weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue LirrLe 
Curonicre as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘‘ Suggestions on the- Use 
of Current Events in Teaching.” 

Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher, and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tax Litt_e CHRONICLE in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 
who are now using it. ; 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


New England Agents 














SCHOOL MUSIC MONTHLY. 


KEOKUK, IOWA. 
Issued Bi-Monthly. Started in 1900. Price, Fifty Cents Per Year. 
The only educational publication in America devoted exclusively to school music. 
Send five cents in stamps for Sample Copy. 
P. C. HAYDEN, Editor. 
eow HELEN PLACE, Associate Editor. 


JUKES-EDW ARDS 


By A. BE. WINSHIP, Litt. D. 
Editor New England Journal of Education 


12mo. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 25 cents. 


HIS is one of the greatest educational studies ever published. _ Every teacher, 

minister, statesman, and philanthropist should read it. 

The descendants of Jonathan Edwards are contrasted with the infamous 
‘Jukes”’ family of degenerates. Shiftlessness, ignorance, and neglect have given 
to the world a family of 1,200 paupers, criminals, invalids, and imbeciles, costing 
the State in crime and pauperism $1,250,000; while a high original purpose, 


1,400 of the “world’s noblemen ” 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
** Jukes-Edwards” is an excellent book, and would 
prove a strong influence for social and moral refurm 
wherever it may be read. 


DR. SAMUEL HAMILTON, Braddock, Pa.— 
The story is one that tel/s, and the book ought to be 
read by every parent as well as every citizen. 


SUPT. JOHN MORROW, Allegheny City, Pa.— 
would like to see all our teachers and parents read 
Jukes-Edwanrds,” 


SUPT. C. A. BABCOCK, Oil City, Pa.— It 
seems to we that it would be a good pian to have 
some one read a review of ‘‘Jukes-Edwards”’ before 
every Institute in the State, or in as many as pos- 
sible. The facts in the book should be known by 
every one. 


SUPT. E. MACKEY, Reading, Pa.—I have used 
“Jukes-Edwards” in my Normal Class, and I would 
be glad to see a copy of it in the hands of every 
teacher. 

From THE PICAYUNE, New Orleans, La.— 
The moral is obvious, and it is emphatically as- 
serted. 

From THE RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE, 
Dayton, Ohio.— * * * The book should be read 
by every minister, teacher, and parent. 


good surroundings, and good education have given to the world a family of 


From THE HEIDELBERG TEACHER, 
Philadelphia, Pa.— One of the most intensely inter. 
esting books we have ever read, setting forth the 
constructive force of training and enyironment, and 
the destructive force of idleness and vulgarity. The 
Jukes family offers a god illustration of degener. 
acy, while a study of the Edwards family presents 
a cheery, comforting, and convincing contrast. The 
biographical details given add attractiveness and 
value to the book that cannot fail to inspire numer- 
ous sermons and abundunt food for thought to 
parents, 


LUCIA AMES MEAD, in Boston Transcript.— 
Never was there more conclusive evidence of the 
results of early nurture in virtue than in the 1,400 
descendants of Jonathan Edwards. . . . . Not 
only have these cost the State nothing beyond their 
public school training, but their contribution to 
American life has been great and continuous. 


From THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. — He 
gives the maxims by which the famous divi' e (Jon- 
athan Edwards) shaped his life, relates his manner 
of training bis eleven children, and shows a gene- 
alogy without the name of a single degenerate (and 
but one that needs an apology, Aaron Burr). 


From THE ARGONAUT, San Francisco, Cal.— 
Forcible arguments for mental and moral training. 





R. L. MYERS & CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 





mild physical culture, conducive to good health ; 
forever.” 


with beautiful copper plate engravings and Hae pe 
Such training has but one effect — failure 


Bixler Printing Department 


sional printing for teachers a speciality. Let us hear 
We 


nir, according to style. 
ner Souvenirs. 


GOOD WRITING 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship yrunz'v'Sesr aco ics 


Bixler’s School SOUVENILS sow what you tanc: 


prompt work. 
occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or =a important period in school life. 
Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order wit 
Only one style to each order. 


IN 10 DAYS 
— 100 Hours. 


was the great event in 


the great event to-day. 


Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness, 
No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is managed by the originator and author. It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen_for longhand or shorthand. 


It is adapted for people who think and Work, tute: desi’ 


energ It trains 


the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 
* Bixler’s Physical Training in penmanship,” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in rapid writing. The price ts $i, 60 pp, fully 
price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 


Get the book and the epoch of your Life si'ume poor werting. ana t 


illustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 


does itin 100doses. Affords a 


makes shorthand a pleasure, and bookkeeping a “‘ joy 
The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land ; 
10,000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one and 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 


— office clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people — 


It reaches all classes everybody, and benefits all. 


You were nct taught right ; teachers and publishers taflied you 


Why are you a poor writer ? 


you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah ! 


‘estimonials in 10,000ds. 


We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
print pny thing. Prices low and workmanship the 
very best. Ve 

printing house out of a thousand can doit. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. 


do fine embossing, and only one 


Profes- 
from you, please. 

As teachers we 
Beautiful designs, low prices, 
sertinent to the 


print the best for the money. 
Nothing is more 


h 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve- 
Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 


For any of the above, address Prof, G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 





KMERSON 


College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 38. 


This issue contains one hundred entirely new pieces, none of which have been pre- 
viously published. Every teacher should have a copy of this new number. Paper 
binding 30 cents; cloth binding 50 cents. Sold by all booksellers and news dealers 
or sent prepaid upon receipt of price. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 950 Arch St., Philadelphia 
NLL LOLOL EL SEO OS COORONG NGL 





Great Heports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 


15 cents. 


15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 
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120 Summer Street, »<—~— 
came saae BOSTON, MASS. 








Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFI@IALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 


GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, and 
BR'KLYN (WN. Y.) COM'L HIGH SCHOOL. 


‘Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,’ 276 
pp., #1.50. Send for Triai Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N. Y. 


GMPLIFIED SHORTHAND. Copyright 1900. 191 pp. 
V The best book for schools and home study. To 
introduce this book, I will give lessons by mail at 
moderate rates. FRANCIS J STEIN, Author, 31st and 








Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia Penna, 





Educational Institutions. 
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COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and trait- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
9 For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NOLMAL SCHUOL, BrinGewaTER, Mass. 
; , wt od pote sexes. For catalogues address the 
-rincipal, 











A. G. Boyogn, A. M. 


QMTE jORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal. P. BEOKWITS. 


QTATE NOBMAL ‘SOHOOL, FITOHBURG, Mass. 








For both sexes. For catalogues add: ess 
Toww GA Penwveenw Princine! 





ww EN corresponding with our advertisers, 
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